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W. F. M. S. Notes 





— Our new Branch missionary, Miss Siddell, 
has gone to the Isabella Thoburn College at 
Lucknow. 


— Mrs. Jesse Wagner has accepted the posi- 
tion of president of the Cambridge District, 
where her name has long been loved as an effi- 
cient worker. 


— The Jast chapter of * Lux Christi,’’ which 
we study this month, gives the array of the 
forces of darkness and the forces of light. Ev- 
ery Christian woman in this Branch should 
ponder these facts carefully. 


—The ushers at the General Executive 
Meeting at Baltimore wore white dresses with 
ribbons of the Society color. At the com- 
munion they came forward in a body to the 
table, showing that their effective service was 
inspired by the best motive. 


— The missionaries at Nagoya, Japan, have 
atrue Thanksgiving over the payment of the 
debt on their school building, which stands in 
the very stronghold of Buddhism. Last year 54 
pupils were in attendance. 


— The schools in the island of Hai Tang, 
near Foocbow, China, are doing excelient 
‘ work. A children’s band assumes one-haif of 
the support of.such a beacon-light, but some 
one else is needed to give the other half ($lia 
year) which it costs to carry on a school. 


— During the twenty-six years of the exist- 
ence of our school for girls in Pachuca, Mexico, 
more thun 8,000 have come under its influence. 
This city is the centre of a great mining dis- 
trict, where evangelizing agencies are sorely 
needed. 


— One of our Bible women in Korea, who is 
especially useful in teaching the Gespel to the 
waiting patients at the dispensary, had her 
right hand and nose cut off by her busband. The 
tender care which she received from the med- 
ical missionary led her to accept Christ and to 
turn her energies to spread the story. Such in- 
cidents as thisshow why our Korean Mission 
is advancing so grandly. 

— Our missionaries in Rhodesia write of the 
calls to administer to the sick, of cases where 
they are called to the kraals of the chief, and of 
their sadness in finding that intoxicating 
drink has been introduced among the people, 
We can get all the girls to train that we want. 
Only the means to support them is lackiny. It 
costs $45 a year to put one of these girls in 
school. > 


— Word has just come from Miss Stephens 
of the conversion of two high-caste women. 
One was of age,and so was allowed by the 
police to decide to bea Christian, in spite ef the 
mob of five hundred people who surrounded 
the mission, demanding that she should be re- 
turned by forse to her heathen surroundings. 
The other was a girl of thirteen, and by the ad- 
vice of the police she was returned to her par- 
ents. What her fate will be, no one can tell. Sure- 
ly we should unite in earnest prayer that God 
will soften the hearts of her heathen relatives, 
go that she may be allowed, when of age, to 
confess (Dhrist. : 

— The new auxiliary at St. James’, Spring- 
field, is very cordially welcomed. The ideal is 
that all the women of Methodism within our 
borders should have some share in the exten- 
sion of the Gospel. Any desiring information, 
so that they may begin work, either as an aux- 
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iliary, a mite-box circle, or as individual con- 
tributors, are invited to write to the home sec- 
retary, Miss Olementina Butler, at Newtoa 
Centre, Mass.,@nd belps will be sent. 


— The appeal for the sorely-needed well for 
our Orphanage at, Bassim, India, has met with 
a response. Some cone offers to give the Jast $50 
for this beautifal object. Now where are those 
who will help om the $150? As you evjoy the 
sparkling water which comes to you in such 
bountiful measure, remember these eight chil- 
dren cast on our care, with no water supply 
nearer than two mules! 


— The new station for our work in North 
China, Ch’ang Li, which will have the Lucy A. 
Alderman Memorial School, is situated on the 
railroad to Pekin, and so will be what the 
Bishop has called ‘easily egressible’’ in case of 
another Boxer disturbance. Tsun-Hua being 
far from any railroad, it was judged unwise to 
place a boarding-school and home for missiona- 
ries there, so the work will be carried on at 
Ch’ang Li, with itinerating through the Tsun- 
Hua District. 


— The Mary Ann Cox Memorial in Guana- 
juato, Mexico, is not yet completed, but is far 
enough advanced for the school and the mis- 
sionaries to enter. It is a great relief to have 
this work moved into the fine building after 
working at such disadvantage in unhealtbful 
surroundings. Miss Limberger, of the Puebla 
school, is visiting in New England, and we 
hope that she may be heard in many of our 
churches. 


— The organ of the Salvation Army in India 
gives an account of the demolition of an idol 
temple at Kuttukal. The headman of the vil- 
lage delivered the belongings of the temple to 
the Christian, saying: ‘‘We have worshiped 
and served these gods all our lives, but trom 
this day forward we wish it known that we re- 


nounce all but the worship of Jesus, and as a} 
sign of our determination we hand over to you: 


the sacred temple articles.” 


—— See Kipling’s note on page 186 of * Lux 
Christi,” and realize how much we have to do 
as Christian women in placing the Gospel 
leaven in the mass of heathenism — that leaven 
which will work out in agencies for the uplift- 
ing of .the oppressed, for the enforcement of 
righteous laws, in the release of those who are 
bound, and the relief of those who suffer. Mrs. 
Archibald says: ‘I have been in India twenty 
years, and if I had twenty lives more, 1 would 
give them ali for India. There is no work 
which God has given to woman which exceeds 
in beauty and grandeur the werk which 1s to 
be done by women for the women of India.’’ 


— Miss Ella Glover, the Standard Bearers’ 
missionary for the New England Southern Con- 
ference, is doing evangelistic work in the dis- 
tricts surrounding Tsun-Hua. Dr. Terry goes in 
one direction, and Miss Glover in another, so 
covering as much territory as possible. Miss 
Glover is also training Chinese women as Bible 
readers. In the set of pictures accompanying 
the study of China with which we begin the new 
year, is a photograph of Dr. Terry in her travel- 
ing outfit —a rude cart without springs, covered 
after the fashion of the old prairie schooner, in 
which she stows her bedding and necessary 
supplies. Her faithful helper is seen on the 
front seat. Auxiliaries interested in Dr. Terry’s 
work will prize this picture. 


— The district meeting at Taunton had the 
pleasure of welcoming the newly-elected Branch 
president, Mrs. John Legg. All present were 
delighted with her words of encouragement and 
plans tor the year. New England Branch must 
have $5,000 more from the auxiliaries than it 
raised last year, or we must cut down work, as 
we cannot call on any reserve funds as we have 
been able to doin the past. Therefore we urge 
every member to try to secure another, and 
each pastor to see that there is some sort of 
W. F. M. S. work in his church. 


— A missionary writes: ‘Among the de- 
lightful changes which Christianity has brought 
to Japan is the appreciation of good music. In 
the early history of Japan the people did not 
care to sing. The songs were immoral, and so 
were relegated to the dancing giris. But there 
is an innate love for music in the hearts of these 
progressive people, and they are learning to dis- 
criminate and to appreciate good music; and so 
it has come about that there is a music depart- 
mentin this W.F.M.S.scaool. Our girls sing 
well, carrying the parts easily and harmonious- 
ly. Some one has said that the unregenerate 
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Japanese are ‘sweet bells out of tune.’ Thank 
God, sisters, that we may help toyput them jp 
tune!” J 

— Poona our medical missionary hada 
very distressing case. A sick child was brought 
by its mother, and after treatment the docio, 
told the mother to take the child home, put hin 
in @ hot bath, wrap him in a blanket, and py; 


him into bed, Alas! there was neither blanket, 


bed, nor home, They were living on the ground 
under a tree. 
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Social Science in Practice 


fMHE Children’s Aid Society of New 

York has for a long number of 
years been putting social science into 
practice in an admirable manner, Ac- 
cording to the report of the secretary, 
Charles Loring Brace, presented at the re- 
cent annual meeting, it appears that the 
Society maintains industmal schools in 
which 15,816 children are enrolled, lodging- 
houses which sheltered during the last 
year 4,302 boys and girls, and a sick chil- 
dren’s mission which treated 1,522 patients ; 
that it has given help to over 10,000 chil- 
dren in their homes, and summer outings 
of u week each to nearly 9,000 children ; 
that ithas placed 533 children permanent- 
lyin family homes, helped 428 boys and 
girls with their parents to emigrate, and 
maintained 692 boys at the farm school, 
The Society has had to contend in its 
work with the problems created by an in- 
flux during the year ending June last of 
631,885 immigrants entering the port of 
New York, the most helpless of whom 
have remained in the city, while only the 
more ambitious have passed on. Of these 
immigrants the secretary says thet they 
are not depraved or degenerate, but many 
of them are of the rugged peasant class, 
having in them the making of good cit- 
izens, The Children’s Aid Society is not 
actuated by a false sentimentality, but by 
a conacientious fidelity to the one aim of 
creating out of the rude and crude ma- 
terials which immigration brings to these 


. shores the valuable product of a true 


American citizenship. | 





Invasion of Tibet 


IBET, which has always been much 
more of a ‘‘ hermit kingdom ”’ than 
Korea, is about to be invaded in earnest 
by an English force of considerable 
strength, by way of a kind of armed 
diplomatic reconnoissance. For some 
time past —indeed, since the Tibetans 
sent an emissary to China to spy out the 
land and to discover its weakness at the 
time of the disciplinary régime of the 
Powers in Pekin — the control of China 
over Tibet has been scarcely more than 
nominal. Through Russian intrigues the 
Llama has been exalted in pride, not only 


above China, but also above England, and 
despite some not wholly disinterested 
warnings to the contrary, has rebuffed the 
advanges of an embassy despatched from 
India under Colonel Younghusband. 
Undismayed by his cold reception on the 
frontier, Colonel Younghusband has re- 
sumed his march toward the fastnesses 
of Tibet with a column largely reinforced, 
and is now likely to penetrate farther 
into those gloomy mountains. The fact 
that some Tibetans are Russian subjects 
makes it easier for the Czar to gain the 
ear of the Grand Liama than for the 
English to approach him. The intrigues 
of Russia and England against one an- 
other with respect to Tibet seem rather 
ludicrous in view of the fact that an 
invasion of Russia from India or 
of India from Russia by way of 
Tibet, would be about as practicable 
as an inroad via the mountains of the 
moon. There is, however, a certain 
amount of trade between Tibet and India 
which the English would like to foster, 
and it is not unlikely that a part of the 
motif in the expeditionary advance of 
Colonel Younghusband’s unwearied col- 
umn is supplied by the desire w add 
to the world’s geographical and eth- 
nographical knowledge of Lhassa, the 
“Bethlehem of Buddhism.’’ 





Jury Trial in India 


HILE it is not seriously proposed 

in England, and certainly not in 

India, to abolieh trial by jury in the In- 
dian Empire, it is freely admitted by those 
most competent to judge that that method 
of legal procedure is far from having 
proved the panacea for the ailments of the 
commonwealth which it has been sup- 
posed to be. The view is boldly expressed 
by some students of Indian lite that trial 
by jury, while good for adult societies, 
may work mischief when forced upon a 
community which has not had the neces- 
sary preliminary training. In India it 
has often served as a shield and protec- 
tion for wealthy or powerful criminals, 
who by menaces or the pressure of secret 
organizations have compelled juries sys- 
tematically to forswear themselves. The 
juries have often proved to be the favorite 
instruments of the demagogue, and cer- 
tain classes of crimes have gone almost 
unpunished because their advocates have 
been enabled to appeal to social senti- 
ments which paralyze the performance of 


civic dut les Elliott, lieuten- 
ant-gover iengel, some ten years 
ago went © ras ‘> propose to exclude 
certain ¢ ices from trial by 
jury, but and cry of protest 
was raise: ‘ ‘ecessitate the hasty 
abandonme.. ‘he dea. A number of 


prominen' * rele) 
ly express mgrot that 


yers in India open- 
ie jury system was 


ever imported from England, so many 
have been the mistakes and scandals 
which the system practically has fostered. 
Once planted ip a country the jury system 
can hardly be uprooted. The only hope 
for the improvement of its working in 
India lies in the possible elevation of the 
general moral tone of the people. 





Expedition to the Himalayas 


HE expedition organized by Dr. W. H. 
Workman to the northwest Hima- 
layas has returned after reaching an alti- 
tude of 23,394 feet. The expedition was 
highly successful, and has added consid- 
erably to the world’s knowledge of glacier 
phenomena and of the topographical, geo- 
logical, and scientific features of that 
massive and imposing range of mountains. 
After traversing the whole length of the 
Hoh Lumba glacier, which lies between 
the Hispar and Chogo Lungma glaciers, 
and climbing some immense ice slopes 
and snow passes, the party investigated 
three snow peaks which encompass the 
Chogo Lungma glacier, and which tower 
from 17,000 to 20,000 feet in height. Dur- 
ing the ascent barometric, hypsometric, 
and thermometric surveys were carried 
out. The great feat accomplished was the 
ascent by Dr. Workman and two guides 
of a peak which by careful observations 
was shown to have an altitude of 23,394 
feet — some 300 feet higher than the sum- 
mit of Mt. Aconcagua. This remarkable 
achievement of Dr. Workman creates a 
new record in mountain-climbing, as the 
record has hitherto been held by those 
who have gained the summit of Mt, 
Aconcagua. The Balucho glacier was 
also explored, a suew pass being discov- 
ered at a height of 17,000 feet which leads 
to the Kero Lungma. Throughout the 
whole of the expedition readings of the 
sun temperature, by means of the black 
bulb thermometer, were sedulously taken, 
besides numerous striking and valuable 
photographs. 





Development of the Telephone 


EW people have any intelligent ap- 

| preciation of the magnitude and 
mechanical perfection of the telephone 
plants throughout the country. The 
amount of line built and maintained by 
the companies working the Bell system 
averages 3.29 miles to each instrument, 
and, excluding the long-distance lines, 50 
per cent. of the wire is underground, 
When a call is made, the average amount 
of line placed at the disposal of the person 
who makes it is 6.58 miles. In speaking 
from Boston to Omaha the apparatus used 
represents an investment of $283,000, the 
services of nine skilled operators being re- 
quired to make the necessary connections, 
and the weight of the copper wire in the 
connection being 1,131,000 pounds. That 
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the human voice can transmit vibrations 
through this immense mass of metal 
which are caught by a delicate instru- 
ment at the other end seems little less 
than miraculous. The greatest concen- 
tration of value in a small space in the 
telephone system, however, is seen in the 
central station equipment. The modern 
switchboard is a marvel of complexity in 
design and construction. It is the evolu- 
tion of a quarter of a century, resulting 
from the collaboration of many experts 
working with the same definite end in 
view. Even with the advantage of mod- 
ern machinery and skill in manufacture 
it requires as long to build and install a 
switchboard as to build and equip a mer- 
chantman for foreign trade, the time con- 
sumed being in some cases two and a half 
years, and the cost varying from $500 per 
square foot for the smaller instullations 
adequate for cities of 50,000 inhabitants to 
$1,200 per square foot for the larger 
switchboards. Constant repairs, replace- 
ments and extensions rapidly deteriorate 
the switchboard, and the progress of in- 
vention soon renders the costly apparatus 
obsolete. The Bell system provides for 
9,822,951 calls per day—or nearly 2,500 
calis a year originuting at each telephone 
in service. As one telephone is called for 
each one used, the average employment 
of each -telephoue in use is 5,000 times a 
year. 


Sex in Handwriting 


N interesting by-study in psycho- 
physiology has recently been un- 
dertaken by M. Alfred Binet, of the 
Sorbonne in Paris, which goes to show 
that the sex of a writer may generally be 
determined with accuracy from the hand- 
writing, both by expert graphologists and 
by laymen. In the opinion of an expert, 
M. Jamin, to whom M. Binet submitted 
the written materials he collected, the 
written sign with women is awkward and 
often uncouth and careless, an affected, 
complicated form of chirography being 
frequently illustrated, while in the writ- 
ing of men clearness, firmness, surety 
and simplicity are characteristic. The 
graphologists agree in asserting that 
written signs contain clear sexual indi- 
cations. A curious fact apparently estab- 
lished in connection with these investiga- 
tions in France is that in the case of the 
handwriting of old persons it is difficult 
to determine the sex of the writer. 





Fireproof Elevated Cars 


HE recent disastrous rear-end col- 
lision which occurred on the 
Brooklyn Elevated Railway in the even- 
ing of Nov. 17, by which a motorman 
and a conductor were killed and some 
half a dozen passengers seriously injured, 
has precipitated a lively discussion ax to 
the question of fireproofing cars, and 
also of protecting the deadly third rail, 
past which at the peril of their lives so 
many passengers in time of disaster have 
been obliged to pick their way to the 
nearest station, The Scientific American 
sounds a note of warning, and urges the 
absolute necessity of a law compelling 
the use of fireproof metallic cars, proved 
by an actual fire-test to be incombustible, 
and substantizlly constructed so as to be 
able to withstand the shock of a collision, 
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on both elevated and underground rail- 
ways. Third-rail electric traction as car- 
ried on today in many cities is full of 
daugers, and despite signals, automatic 
devices, and all precautions and orders, 
the failure of a single individual to per- 
form his duty, either from neglect or ac- 
cident, has in many instances precipi- 
tated disasters of the most terrible kind. 
Legislation is also needed to ensure the 
protection ,of third rails, which, if they 
will not cease arcing in case of short cir- 
cuits, will at least be incapable of setting 
anything afire, or of giving death-dealing 
shocks to passengers who are attempting 
to escape. 





Uganda Railway Report 


HE report of the Uganda Kailway 
Committee for 1902-1903 has just 
been issued, and shows that the earth- 
works of the line are nearly finished, that 
27 large viaducts were erected during the 
year, and that all the bridges and culverts 
for a distance of 948 miles have been com- 
pleted. The station buildings have been 
finished throughout the line. There are 
43 stations, including Mombasa, the ter- 
minus at the coast, Port Florence, the 
terminus on the lake, the headquarters, 
and four other engine-changing stations. 
Twenty-two small locomotives, worn out 
by construction service, have been retired 
from duty, but 18 new engines, some of 
them built in the United States, have 
been fitted with automatic brakes. 
Brakes of this improved pattern are also 
very sensibly being fitted tothe whole of 
the passenger cars, and to a partof the 
freight cars or ‘‘ goods vehicles.’’ 





Lightless Photographic Prints 


WO German inventors, Ostwald and 
Gros, of Leipzig, huve given the 
name ‘ katatypes’’ to prints made by 
them from photographic negatives with- 
out the aid of light. The process is based 
on the properties of peroxide of hydrogen, 
and on the formerly mysterious chemical 
phenomenon which is known as ‘‘ Kataly- 
sis.’’ By this latter term is meant the 
production of a chemical reaction by 
means of a substance which itself under- 
goes no chemical change. It is now be- 
lieved that such chemical reactions would 
take place of themselves, though with 
almost infinite slowness, and that the 
function of the “ katalyzer’’ is to make 
the reaction rapid enough to be percepti- 
ble to our senses, possibly overcoming 
some unknown resistance to the reaction, 
thus acting as a kind of chemical un- 
guent. Most of the chemical changes 
which are apparently wrought by light 
are of this sort. Since, then, the func- 
tion of light in photography is simply 
that of an accelerator, or a ‘‘ Katalyzer,’’ 
it may be replaced by other katalyzers, 
There are few substances more susceptible 
of Katalytic action than peroxide of hy- 
drogen. In practice the negative is flowed 
with an ethereal solution of the peroxide, 
which is decomposed wherever it comes 
in contact with the silver film, and the 
evaporation of the resulting water leaves 
on the plate an invisible picture in unal- 
tered peroxide which is densest where the 
negative is least dense, and is therefore a 
positive. The subsequent processes are of 
great variety. The advantages claimed 
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for the '‘ katatype ”’ are that it makes the 
photographer independent of the uncer. 
tainty of natural light, and of the incon. 
venience and expense of artificial illu. 
mination, and that it dispenses with all 
sensitized and therefore perishable papers. 





Length of Life Increasing 


HE average length of buman life, ac- 
cording to Dr. G. M. Kober, profess. 
or of hygiene in Georgetown University, 
D. C., has doubled within the past three 
centuries. In the sixteenth century it was 
between eighteen and twenty years, while 
today it is forty. The principal agencies 
in the prolongation of human life are the 
paying of greater attention to the air that 
is breathed, and more care as to drinking 
water. This view is sustained by the sta- 
tistics of three large cities, which show 
that, owing to better sanitation, the intro- 
duction of sewers, and the improvement 
of public water supplies, their rates of mor- 
tality within the past forty years have 
been reduced to about one-half of the for- 
mer rate. 





Situation in the Far East 


NTENSE irritation continues to be felt 
in China over the Russian aggres- 
sions in Manchuria, and the viceroys and 
governors of thirteen provinces outside of 
Pi-chi-li have offered to the throne to send 
90,000 foreign drilled troops to fight the 
Russians. While a modus vivendi be- 
tween Russia and Japan appears to have 
been arranged for the winter — that sea- 
son of enforced peace when the ports of 
the high northern latitutes are ice-ribbed 
and the snows lie deep over the Balkans 
as well as over the steppes of Siberia — 
Russia is taking no chances, but is mass- 
ing three-quarters of her whole naval force: 
in the Pacific and is still forwarding troops 
by rail into Manchuria. Japan, by the 
constraining influence of other Powers, 
has been dissuaded from aggressive action 
against Russia, and has adopted a policy 
with regard to Manchuria which may be 
described as a kind of procrastinating pro- 
test. Korea still remains the real bone of 
contention, and may yet prove to be the 
bloody battleground of the Moscovites and 
the Japs, with possibly Chinese reinrorce- 
ments thrown in as a makeweight on the 
side of the Asiatic defence. 





Bristow Postal Report 


HE report of Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General Bristow, which was. 
given out for publication on Monday last, 
asserts that in 1893 a great conspiracy to 
loot the Government was started in the 
Post Office Department, and that the con- 
spiracy spread into division after division, 
until wholesale robbery of the people to 
the extent of millions became a regular 
and recognized feature of ihe letting of 
contracts. As a result of the investigation 
four officers and employees have resigned, 
and thirteen have been removed. Forty- 
four indictments have been found, involv- 
ing thirty-one persons. It is recommended 
that all traveling agents of the Depart- 
ment should be placed under one organi- 
zation, and that a number of changes 
should be made in order to provide a 
more perfect check upon the operations 
of the various divisions. Tyner, Machen 
and Beavers are named as the chief of- 
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fenders, and Mr. Bristow declares that 
the summary dismissal of Perry 8S. Heath 
would bave been amply justified. The 
report is accompanied with a memoran- 
dum by President Roosevelt, in which he 
pays a high tribute to the work of Mr. 
Bristow, and declares that every offender 
will be punished to the full extent of the 
law. He closes with an appeal to public 
sentiment to check the prevalence of 
crime, Perry 8. Heath in a published 
reply calls Mr. Bristow his enemy, and 
refers to his own heavy labors while con- 
nected with the Department. 


Turkey Accepts Reforms 


HE Austrian and Russian Ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople received last 
week from the Purte a reply to the recent 
joint note sent to Turkey demanding the 
reform of the Macedonian administration, 
declaring that Turkey accepts the nine 
points of the memorandum, “ while re- 
serving the right to enter into negotia- 
tions on the subject in order to arrive at 
an understanding regarding the details of 
the application of the measures in such 
manner as not to impair the independ- 
ence, sovereign rights and prestige of the 
Government or the maintenance of the 
status quo.’”’ The stipulation is made 
that in the application of the reform 
scheme everything calculated to humili- 
ate Turkey shall be avoided. The Turk- 
ish reply, which was only determined 
upon after an all-night council of minis- 
ters—an almost unheard-of proceeding 
in Stamboul — has produced a favorable 
impression in diplomatic circles, The 
article in the reform scheme most obnox- 
ious to Turkey was that providing for the 
appointment of two foreign civil agents, 
or ‘‘ assessors,’’ one Russian and the other 
Austrian, who are to accompany the im- 
perial inspector-general everywhere, and 
keep account of his movements, report- 
ing from time to time to their home Gov- 
erments as to the exact condition of the 
Christian population in Macedonia. 





Romancing About Radium 


“HE romancing about radium contin- 
uee. The latest sensation is the 
announcement that Sir William Ramsay, 
one of the most eminent of European 
chemists, has demonstrated that radium, 
itself assumed to be an element, gives off 
another element, which is helium. Helium 
has been defined as a gas, which derives 
its name from the sun. Its presence was 
discovered at ah eclipse when a spectro- 
scope was applied to the,tongues of flame 
that dart out from behind the moon, com- 
ing from the hidden sun. The presence 
of helium in radium was known six 
months ago. The news that Sir Wifliam 
Ramsay has succeeded in ‘ changing 
radium into helium’ has been exagger- 
ated by some inte the report that the al- 
chemist’s dream of turning metals into 
gold might at last be realized. As a 
matter of hard fact no sufficient evidence 
hasas yet been adduced for the assumption 
that one element can be changed into an- 
other. In the first place the very point 
whether radium iteelf isan ‘element ”’ 
has yet to be established. Little is really 
known about helium and less about radi- 
um. The eyes that looked upon a lump of 
pure radium would prebably be blinded 
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and the hands that touched it burned off. 
Probably no one has yet secured pure 
radium. The fact that radium may be 
mixed with helium makes the sensational 
story from London weak. Hence a cau- 
tion must be observed in giving credence 
to or drawing monistic deductions from 
the remarkable story that Professor Ram- 
say has gathered helium into little 
flasks, measured it, and weighed it, 
and that it ie actually given off, or 
“radiated,”’ like a heavy gas, from 
radium, and that, moreover, when con- 
fined ever so securely, it by-and-by utterly 
vanishes. Wholly premature is the hy- 
pothesis jumped at by some that these 
real or supposed performances of radium 
afford a support for the view that science 
is being driven rapidly and irresistibly to 
the monistic doctrine that all things are in 
essence one, and that all supposed sub- 
stances are but the manifestations or mod- 
ifications of a single ageut or force. 
Meanwhile radium, whatever it is, is 
being quoted at nearly $4,000,000 an ounce 
(although a little of it will go a great 
way), and it may in time prove still more 
costly. American pitchblende, though 
not altogether devoid of radium, contains 
lesa of it than do some of the European 
ores, As yet radium is little more than a 
scientific vuriosity, 


Attitude of Colombia 


HE Colombian Foreign Minister, 
Carlos Rico, in a note to Minister 
Beaupre, declares that his Government 
considers the recognition of ‘‘ the so-called 
Republic of Panama” by the United 
States to be premature, and a violation 
both of the treaty of 1846 and of inter- 
national law. The claim is made that 
Colombia is ‘“ primarily the sovereign 
State,” and it is announced that she will 
not only carry on the struggle, but is cer- 
tain of being victorious if the United 
States does not interfere. ‘‘ Even should 
the United States ignore the obligations 
of the treaty of 1846,’’ the hope is ex- 
pressed that it will ‘‘ remain neutral, not 
impeding the efforts of Colombia to 
bring the Panamanians into submission, 
and abstaining from any recognition of 
the rebels as belligerents.” General 
Reyes, the special envoy from Colombia 
to the United States, arrived in Washing- 
ton last Saturday. 


Capture of Santo Domingo 


HE city of Santo Domingo capitu- 
lated to the revolutionists, Nov. 24, 

after severe fighting. Former President 
Wos y Gil and the members of his cabi- 
net have left for St. Thomas on a Ger- 
man warship. The marine guard of the 
United States” warship ‘‘ Newport,”’ 
which had been landed for the protection 
or American citizens, has been with- 
drawn, and everything is quiet at Santo 
Domingo. The revolution has had the 
effect of calling out from Minister Powell 
a significant and vigorously worded re- 
monstrance, in which he warned San 
Dominicans that this country cannot look 
with forbearanee upon periodical revolu- 
tions because ‘‘ they interrupt commercial 
relations with other countries and aug- 
ment the debt of Santo Domingo, which 
is without means to pay foreign creditors.” 
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The new president, General Juan Jimi- 
nez, is popular throughout the country. 





Facts Worth Noting 


Thirty-seven per cent. of the American 
people now live in cities of more than tour 
thousand inhabitants. 


Five hundred cotton-cloth weavers at 
Burnley, England, struck last week as a 
protest against “the Americanization of 
the weaving industry.” 


The Emperor William has withdrawn his 
offer of a cup for a transatlantic yacht race 
in 1904,0n account of his health, and has 
substituted for it the offer of a cup to be 
raced for in 1905. 


M. Oishi, a former Japanese Minister, 
has protested, in a public speech which 
has attracted much attention, against the 
incessant increase in the Russian Govern- 
ment forces in the Far East. He woul i de- 
mand the instant stoppage of these rein- 
forcements under threat of war. 


Spain has taken the first step toward a 
breach of relations with Venezuela, having’ 
withdrawn the exequacors of all Venezue- 
lan consuls in Spain. It is surmised that 
this action haa been take because of the ill- 
treatment accorded the Spanish Minister to. 
Venezuela as a result of the Mexican-Ven- 
ezuelan arbitration, and of the disrespect 
shown to the Spanish consul at La Guayra. 


The old jail at Carthage, I. in which the- 
Mormon prophet, Joseph Smith, and his. 
brother, Hiram, were killed by a mob in 
June, 1844, has been bought by the Mor- 
mons, and will be removed to Salt Lake 
City, to be set up there as a memorial. 


While the government officials of Den- 
mark deny reports published abroad of a 
revolutionary movement in the Danish, 
West Indies, they admit that dissatistac- 
tion exists, and it is recognized that the 
prosperity of the new Republic of Panama 
May so impress the inhabitants of the 
Danish Weet Indies as to develop the now . 
latent desire to come under the American. 
flag. 

At the first session ot the Tenth Parlia- 
ment ot British Columbia, which convened. 
last Thursday, Lieutenunt-Governor Sir 
Henry Jolide Lotbinier declared that, as a 
result of the recent decision in the Alaska 
Boundary case, a strong teeling exists in 
favor of an all-Canadian route to the 
Yukon and Northern British Columbia. 
The Lieutenart-Governor also noted the 
probability of the early completion of the- 
Grand Trunk Pacific line to the Britieh 
Columbia coast. 


The new edifice of the American church. 
in Berlin was dedicated on Thanksgiving. 
Day. The Empress telegraphed to the pas- 
tor, Rev. Dr. Dickie, expressing her regret 
that she could not, on account of her hus- 
band’s illness, be present at the services, 
and sent the court chamberlain, Count von 
Miilinen, to represent her. Crown Prince- 
Frederick William, on behalf of Emperor 
William, attended the dedication and rev- 
erently followed the service. Presidant 
Roosevelt sent a message of congratula- 
tion. 


W. N. MacMillan, of St. Louis, Mo., whe 
recently failed in an attempt to explore 
the course of the Blue Nile, has completed 
arrangements for another expedition. He 
starts this week, accompanied by Mrs. 
MacMillan, Lieutenant-Colonel Harring- 
ton, the British Resident at the Emperor 
Menelik’s, and a large retinue of carriers. 
The party wiil go in launches from Khar- 
toum to the furthest navigable point, 
where it will land and continue its explo- 


rations in the direction of Lake Rudolf. 
Mr. MacMillan expects to be absent sevem 
months. 








TWO-SIDEDNESS 


UR double natures are a curious 
study. Most of us have plenty of 
evidence in our own experience that there 
are two spirits or dispositions dwelling 
within us and constantly warring with 
one another. St. Paul had a most vivid 
realization of this profound psychological 
fact, as appears in the seventh chapter of 
Romans. Even outwardly we seem to be 
made up of two physical units, or parts, 
one of which is inferior to the other. The 
two sides of the body are different ; and 
science also tells us that we are double- 
faced. One side of each person’s face is 
unlike the other. The left side is 
smoother, softer in outline, less harsh and 
severe than the right side, Photogra- 
phers call it the ‘‘ beauty side’’ of the 
face. When a person wishes to look his 
best in a photograph the photographer 
will pose him so that the left side of his 
face is most exposed. 

Physically, mentally and morally, we 
are certainly two-sided. But we need 
not be two-sided spiritually. It is the 
function of character-building to unite 
tbe two natures in man, subjugating the 
lower to the higher. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
presents the example of a perfectly uni- 
fied and homogeneous nature. In Him 
the lower man was from the beginning 
subjugated to the higher. He was never 
tossed about morally in that fluctuating 
battle which goes on in the soul of every 
imperfectly sanctified human being. 

To approach Christ in oneness of spirit 
is the highest achievement of the Chris- 
tian. The supreme development of char- 
acter is reached in the elimination of the 
lower nature, the conversion of human 
two-sidedness into perfect spiritual unity 
and harmony. This is a possibility of 
spiritual development. All Christians 
can at least approximate such a standard 
of life. Jesus Christ, formed in us until 
He dominates both natures, will calm 
the inward struggle and make us like 
unto Himself. 





THE PROPHETIC BURDEN 


N more than a score of passages in the 
Old Testament the message of the 
Hebrew prophet is styled a ‘‘ burden.’’ 
Isaiah, in announcing judgment upon 
various nations, prefaces his utterance in 
each instance by calling it ‘‘ the burden ” 
of Tyre, of Moab, of Egypt, of Damascus, 
or of Babylon. The whole book of Na- 
hum is in its opening verse described as 
the burden of Nineveh, and the closing 
book of the ancient canon is in like man- 
ner defined in its first breath as ‘‘the 
burden of the word of Jehovah to Israel 
by Malachi.’”’ The term as thus used 
challenges attention. What does it 
mean? Has it any hint for our own 
time ? 

Taken objectively as applying to the 
communities upon which doom was de- 
clared, it is easy to see at once a very 
definite application of the word. In 
most cases when the prophet spoke he 
was a messenger of wrath and of judg- 
ment; be came to declare the coming of 
retribution, to serve as the herald of 
approaching destruction. Hence his 
word became iiterally a burden resting 
upon the nations which had become out- 
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rageous and idolatrous in wickedness. 
It swept the landscape like a tempest ; it 
blighted like lava ; it overflowed like an 
upheaving and stormy sea. In its fulfill- 
ment, indeed, it still lies like «a funeral 
pall, a burden of death and remediless 
ruin, upon these old lands. No one can 
question this phase of the meaning of the 
term, 

But this application does not by any 
means exhaust the significance of this 
striking and searching word. It has a 
subjective meaning ; it was a burden to 
the prophet himself ; it lay upon his soul 
with oppressive weight ; it almost dis- 
tracted his mind ; it wrought upon him 
until he was in unspeakable anguish. It 
is this aspect of the ancient prophetic 
burden that particularly interests us to- 
day. 

Indications of the experience just hint- 
ed at came to light several times in con- 
nection with the call of a prophet to his 
new office. When Jehovah summoned 
Isaiah to become the divine messenger, 
the youth was stricken with amazement 
and dread, crymg out: ‘‘ Woe is me!” 
That sorrowful cry was but the beginning 
of woes for Isaiah. He saw with break- 
ing heart a vision of unutterable desola- 
tion wherever he lifted his eyes — the 
city which he loved doomed to be cap- 
tured and plundered, the nation sen- 
tenced to exile, the surrounding peoples 
smitten with pestilence and overthrow. 
He was, so far as his own time was con- 
eerned, a messenger of doom. Words of 
comfort he had for later times, and man- 
ifold blessings he announced for our own 
generation, but {for his own age nothing 
but forebodings of woe; and these fore- 
bodings smote him to the quick, appalled 
his spirit with their intolerable weight, 
and thus became his burden. Under the 
incumbent pressure of his message his 
soul was like a volcano, raging and tossed 
with tides of inward fire; he saw and 
felt in advance of uttering his message 
the sufferings which he had to announce. 
He suffered, in a sort of vicarious manner, 
the woes which as God’s messenger he 
was commissioned to denounce against his 
own people and against surrounding na- 
tions. That was the burden under which 
he staggered and strove throughout hia 
whole ministry. 

Jeremiah’s burden-carrying began, 
also, with the very opening of his 
career. When in his youth the call came 
to his ear, his response was an affrighted 
protest : ‘‘ Ah, Lord Jehovah ! behold I 
Know not how to speak; for I am a 
child.“ He had a foreboding of the 
ministry of terror and grief which he was 
to undertake ; the burden of it almost 
crushed him even in the prospeet. When 
it was actually assumed, the heart within 
him literally broke in ita anguish. The 
judgments which smote Jerusalem at his 
bidding first laid waste his own soul in 
their devastating fury. 

This function of the prophet — his 
burden-bearing work— was elemental 
and vital. Had he been simply a tele- 
phone-transmitter of the Divine speech, a 
mere human mechanism to give forth 
exactly what he had been told without 
being himself a part of the message, the 
case would have been different, He could 
never have been what he actually did be- 
come — one of the greatest factors in the 
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religious history of the world. He had to 
suffer himself, by his sympathy, his 
powers of realistic vision, his all-consum- 
ing compassion, his yearning tenderness, 
what he foreboded on the account of 
others about him. His own soul had to 
blaze and burn in order to kindle a con- 
flagration on earth. 

The bearing of this centra) truth upon 
the habits and character and training of 
the preacher of the Gospel is almost self- 
evident. He is not a priest, the organizer 
and leader of ceremonial observances, an 
official mediator between the worshiping 
soul and the Almighty. Rather he is in 
spirit and fact a lineal descendant of the 
prophetic tribe. He is to deal with men 
as God’s messenger and mouthpiece and 
bring human souls to see God face to face. 
And in this task there is no other single 
qualification more needful, moreeuriching 
to his life, more commanding in its influ- 
ence, than this quality which belonged to 
the Hebrew prophet, whereby the mes- 
sage before it is spoken lies on the soul a 
heavy burden, becomes a disturbant and 
volcanic fire and force within the man, 
moves the great deep of his nature with 
convulsive throes, takes hold upon the 
very foundations of his being, and be- 
comes thus a vital part of himself. Mes- 
sages which have their origin thus in the 
deepest and most sensitive part of the na- 
ture; which arouse grief, compassion, 
anxiety, alarm, in the heart of the mes- 
senger while they are taking shape ; which 
unite the soul of the preacher in advance 
with strange and subtle yearnings of pity, 
love, zeal, and desire, to the souls of those 
who are to hear the word — these are the 
messages which take hold of the con- 
science with arousing power, which move 
the feelings of those who hear, which 
quicken the depths of the soul with alarm- 
ing convictions, and produce impressions 
concerning the reality of divine things, the 
truth and momentous importance of the 
message, and the urgency of the claims of 
the Gospel, which are well nigh irresisti- 
ble. No man can seriously question ‘the 
verity of the message, or doubt whether 
these things be so, in listening to the man 
upon whose soul the message rests as a 
burden.’ 

Does any one ask: Whence does this 
burden come? Whence is this qualifica- 
tion secured? How shall a man leacn to 
speak with the whole-hearted earnestness, 
the consciousness of authority from on 
high, the overmastering solemuity and 
penetrating power, of the Hebrew proph- 
ets? No human wisdom can solve these 
questions. The answer to such inquiries 
is to be found by him who knows (tod, 
who gets close to his Almighty Lord in 
personal communion, whose life itself is a 
revelation of grace, and who gets in the 
Scripture such visions of truth, such im- 
pressions of the guilt and peril of the 
sinner, and of the urgency of diviue love, 
as transform him into a messenger, with 
soul aflame, intellect illumined, and voice 
all vibrant. Such a man understands 
what the prophetic burden was in the 
time of Isaiah and Jeremiah, and what it 
is in the opening years of the twentieth 
century. 





After all, is it not the supremely wide- 
awake mind that makes the most mis- 
takes? Such a mind sees quickly aud pos- 
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itively and acts with lightning decision. 
But no one really suffers much from mis- 
takes who is willing to correct them when 
they have proved themselves to be mis- 
takes. 





' Convention of Presiding Elders of 
New England 


EC. 2, 1902, a meeting ot the presiding 
elders ot the several districts in New 
England was held in the Library of the 
School ot Theology of Boston University 
to consider the best means of promoting 
the observance of a Jesse Lee day in con- 
nection with the close of the Twentieth 
Century Thank-offering campaign, and of 
securing subscriptions to the Jesse Lee 
‘Chair of Preaching. Atiter completing the 
business tor which they were called to- 
gether, an evening session was held for 
prayer and conference concerning their 
work as presiding elders. The tellowship 
of the day was so delightful, and the pos- 
sibilities of another gathering to take up 
the various features of their work as pre- 
siding elders seemed so great, that a sim- 
ple organization was formed with that 
' object in view. W. T. Perrin was elected 
president, and T. F. Jones secretary. The 
executive committee is made up of the 
presiding elders ot Boston, Cambridge and 
Lynn Districts, New England Conference, 
the presiding elder of Dover District, New 
Hampshire Conterence, and the presiding 
elder of New Bedford District, New Eng- 
land Southern Conference. This com- 
mittee has arranged for a convention to be 
held in Boston, Dec. 8 and 9. A large 
attendance is already pledged. By the 
courtesy of the Wesleyan Association the 
presiding elders are all invited to attend 
the annual meeting of the Association, 
Dec. 9, and to be present at the banquet in 
the evening. 





Our Sub-Bishops 


E are gratified in presenting to our 
readers this week the leaders of 

our Methodist host in New England — the 
presiding elders of our own patronizing 


Conterences, with three from bordering’ 


Conterences whose districts include a good- 
ly number of churches in Vermont and 
Connecticut. Grouped together on other 
pages will be found briet biographical 
sketches of these honored men — quite too 
brief to do them anything like adequate 
justice, but as long as our limited space 
will permit. These bishop-coadjutors mag- 
nity their office and worthily tulfill the 
trust committed to them. We often hear 
of acts of self-sacrifice on their part in the 
interest of individual churches and for 
their preachers, which attest a spirit of de- 
votion and brotherliness that is indeed 
touching and inspiring. 

These sub-bishops deserve, therefore, the 
hearty and gratetul appreciation of the 
churches. Sometimes we have heard criti- 
cism as flippant and thoughtless as it was 
undeserved aguinst presiding elders and 
the office. Occasionally there is an out- 
break at a preachers’ meeting — that 
safety - valve for erratic and unripe notions — 
against these indispensable servants ot the 
church ; and sometimes prominent laymen 
are heard to say that “* this office is the fifth 
wheel in the Methodist coach,’ and that 
their strong churches have no need of it; 
but these are exceptional statements, and 
do not represent the convictions of the 
wisest minds in our denomination. No 
class of men do as much in aggressive and 
conserving leadership tor our Methodism. 

In conclusion, we express our convic- 
tion that no improvement can be made in 
the way in which these men are consti- 
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tuted. The whole history and trend of our 
polity requires that the Bishops should, 
with unrestrained authority, appoint the 
presiding elders. There was a time, in our 
novitiate in the ministry, when we were 
smitten with the notion of an elective pre- 
siding eldership, but we have tully out- 
grown that delusive idea. That plan would 

introduce and justify ecclesiastical politics 

and practices, already the greatest bane of 

our church. 





Open Nominations of Bishops 


: is appears that the proposition of the 
HERALD to spread before its readers 
candid presentations of ministers who 
may be candidates for the episcopacy at the 
next General Conference, has thrown some 
ot our people into quite a flutter of sur- 
prise, excitement and protest. Conven- 
tional minds that always desire to have 
things done in the old way, just as the 
tathers did them, deem the proposition 
radical and revolutionary. This objection 
weighs but little with the Hzraup. To 
sustain old practices simply because they 
are old, would carry us back to the Middle 
Ages. Some new and effective way, radi- 
cal if need be, is necessary to “ head off” 
the men who are working for their election 
to General Conference positions. Some 
“church politicians,” who prefer to do 
their work in the dark where misrepresen- 
tations best flourish, are also amazed at the 
suggestion. One such writes: “Such a 
course is undignified and will humiliate 
the denomination.” Another, who has a 
candidate, is afraid, it he nominates him, 
“it will haria him as much as it will help 
him ” — but he sends the nomination. A 
layman, who approves the plan generally, 
thus commiserates the editor; You area 
brave man to publish nominations for 
Bishops trom any minister or layman. 
Well, I hope you will emerge from the 
campaign alive, but I tear a whole lot of 
Methodist ministers will be disposed to 
put thorns in the mattress you sleep on the 
rest of your natural life.’”’ The editor is 
quite at a loss to understand why he should 
be called “ brave,” or why he sbould “ lie 
upon thorns the rest of his life” simply 
because of his desire to help delegates to 
the next General Conference to act intelli- 
gently in the most important matter com- 
mitted to them. A lay correspondent has 
been told that “‘ the HERALD has a favorite 
list of ministers for the episcopacy, and is 
taking this way to present them to the 
church.” If anybody else has been in- 
fected with this wholly talse notion, we 
ask all such to wait patiently until the 
nominations are aade. If they are then of 
the same opinion, the editor would be glad 
to hear from them, and will publish their 
views if desired. 

How retreshing to receive, amid such cor- 
respondence, this note trom one of the best 
beloved and most honored men in cur min- 
istry : “‘ I endorse your general plan. It is 
a good one. There are scores of men in the 
church who would make efficient Bishops, 
but they are modest men and belong to no 
‘ eombination ’ and would use no means to 
‘ push’ themselves. Their names ought to 
be presented, and their qualifications tor 
the high office plainly stated.” 

Brethren of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, an unnsual exigency is upon the de- 
nomination. A large number of Bishops 
must be and will be elected at the next Gen- 
eral Conference. The type of men selected 
will very largely give character to Metho- 
dism ior the next quarter of a century. 
Every Methodist should, theretore, be deep- 
ly and actively irterested in the subject. 
Let so much intelligent and unselfish in- 
quiry and agitation go on during the next 
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four months as shall insure the election 
at Los Angeles of only our very best men. 





PERSONALS 





— Dr. C. W. Drees, accompanied by Mrs. 
Drees and the latter’s sister, Miss Combs, 
of Xenia, O., have returned to Porto Rico. 


— It is reported that Dr. Charles W. 
Winchester, of Genesee Conference, who 
has accepted the position, has been elected 
president of Taylor University, Upland, 
Ind. 


— Dr. George Adam Smith was presented 
a purse of $6,000 hy his friends and pupils 
on his return to Scotland, as a token of 
their love and gratitude for his recovery 
from his illness while in America, 


— Acting-President and Mrs. Hunting- 
ton leave this week for Greencastle, Ind., 
to attend the services connected with the 
inauguration of President E. H. Hughes of 
De Pauw University, to occur Dec, 6, 8 
and 9. 


— Dr. Robert D. Sheppard, who tor twelve 
years has served as business agent and 
treasurer of Northwestern University, bas 
retired trom that position and has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence as pro- 
tessor of history. 


— Herbert Thomas, an industrious negro 
ot Woodstown, N. J., has fallen heir to 
$48,000 by the will of a white woman in the 
South, for whom he worked asaboy. He 
is preparing to go to Booker Washington’s 
Tuskegee Institute. 


— The Atlanta Constitution notes that 
** Governor Bates, of Massachusetts, officiat- 
ed as proxy godfather at the christening 
of Letitia Marshall, great great-grand- 
daughter of Patrick Henry, and grand- 
niece of Chief Justice Marshall, in Eman- 
uel Episcopal Church, Vicksburg, during 
his recent trip South.” 


— Bishop Joyce sails from New York for 
South America on December5. He will 
hold South America Conference at Buenos 
Ayres, Argentina, on Jan. 27, and West 
South America at Santiago, Chile, on Feb. 
25. He will return to this country by way 
ot the Pacific coast, and reach Los Angeles 
in seasoa for the General Conference. 


—The Central Christian Advocate of last 
week says: “An item, perhaps unfortu- 
nate, has crept into the papers that Bishop 
McCabe is going biind. That does not state 
the case. Cataracts are forming on the 
Bishop’s eyes, and perhaps by this time he 
will be undergoing drastic treatment. The 
prayers of the church will ascend for him. 
Had, however, the statement about going 
blind been made ot another distinguished 
Bishop, we are not certain that it could be 
contradicted.’”’ 


— The following declaration by the Phil- 
adelphia Press is reassuring: ‘‘ Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Hanna are both strong and 
positive men. They both have decided 
convictions. They understand and appre- 
ciate each other, and nobody can succeed 
in embroiling their relations. Mr. Roose- 
velt will be the Presidential candidate, and 
Mr. Hanna will remain one of the most 
powerful and masterful leaders of the 
party.” 

— Rev. Dr. Richard Harcourt and his 
daughter, Miss Blanche Harcourt, have 
just retarned trom a three months’ trip to 
Europe. The Doctor’s health, for which he 
went abroad, is completely restored, and 
he expects to take an appointment in the 
spring. Until then he will be pleased to 
hear from any church needing a supply for 
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the pulpit and the pastorate. Dr. Harcourt 
is now with his family in their summer 
home, 401 Fourth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 


— Rev. and Mrs. William Kirkby an- 
nounce the engagement of their daughter, 
Marion Ella, to Mr. George Alired Pearson, 
ot Pawtucket, R. I. 


— Bishop Vincent has appointed Rev. 
Frederick H. Wright, pastor of our Ameri- 
,can Church in Rome, ia addition to his du- 
ties as presiding elder of Second District. 
His address for the next few months will 
‘be 89 Via Venti Setiembre, Rome. 


— Rey. Dr. C. S. Wing, presiding elder 
-of Brooklyn North District, New York 
East Conference, spent several days visit- 
ing his brother-in-law, Rev. Dr. G. S. 
Chadbourne, ot Belmont Church, Malden, 
last week, preaching an excellent sermon 
on Thanksgiving Day. 


— President John Wier, of West Virginia 
Seminary, Buckhannon, W. Va., called at 
this office last week. Heis meeting with 
very encouraging success in the manage- 
ment of this institution, and expects tully 
600 students next year. Thisis the most 
largely attended Conference Seminary in 
the connection. 


— We learn from the California Christian 
Advocate that Rev. W.S. Bovard, ot Con- 
gress Street, Portland, Me., hes been elected 
by the trustees dean ot the Theological] Col- 
lege ot Grant University, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Mr. Bovard is « graduate ot the 
University of Southern California and also 
of Boston School ot Theology. 


— Mrs. Mary Phelps, of Meriden, Conn., 
87 years ot age, tor forty-one years the 
widow oi Mr. George G. Phelps, tell and 
broke ber hip on the morning of Nov. 16. 
She has been deeply interested in Z1on’s 
HERALD trom its beginning, as her tather, 
Mr. Jonathan Page, of Hebron, Cunn., was 
one of its first subscribers. Her husband 
secured the paper when they were married, 
and she has never allowed the subscription 
to lapse, enjoying its weekly visits more 
than ever in her extreme age. 





BRIEFLETS 





Editor Scott of the Southwestern Christian 
Advocate litts this standard truth upon the 
¢tep margin of the first page ot his paper: 
“Every New Subscriber is a Vote for 
Progress,” 


A friend calls attention to one of those 
‘egregious blunders that sometimes creep 
into type inexplicably. We are made to 
‘say that the name oft the “ nominee” of 
-a& episcopal candidate will not be pub- 
lished. Ot course it should have been the 
nominator. 





Such spontaneous and enthusiastic giv- 
ing to pay a church debt is rarely seen as 
itook place, Sunday, Novy. 22, at First 
‘Church, Los Angeles, Cal., when the pas- 
tor, Rev. Dr. Robert McIntyre, asked his 
people to subscribe $12,000 to pay « mort- 
gage on the edifice. Piedging $500 to begin 
with for Mrs. McIntyre and himself, say- 
ing, “ But tor her I would not have a dollar 
to give,” the pledges rolled in so rapidly 
that he had to request the people to desist 
when $1,000 more than was needed had 
been subscribed. 





Next week we shall present another con- 
tribution ot special interest upon educa- 
tional matters in England, written by ex- 
President Warren from Oxford. The many 
friends of Dr. Warren will be glad to learn 
that he is in excellent health and greatly 
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enjoying his richly-deserved year of rest, 
travel and study. 





Our readers who have for so many years 
followed with so much gratification the in- 
structive and illuminating pen of Chaplain 
W. O. Holway, will be glad to learn that 
we have persuaded him to write up his re- 
cent experiences abroad in a series of let- 
ters, the first of which appears in this issue, 
As his trip took him necessarily somewhat 
out of the beaten line of travel, his letters 
will present much that does not usually 
appear in the conventional communication 
ot the tourist. 





Let us be assured that religious training 
is never thrown away. It may not bear its 
fruite today, nor tomorrow. But some 
time some rock will be clett by the seed 
that tell into the crevice. 





Christian Work and The Evangelist ot 
New York says, in its last issue: “ It is re- 
marked ot Dr. A. J. Gordon that ‘as a theo- 
logian he stands tor beliet in God’s wnten- 
tion to save all men ;’” but Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don has been in heaven for seven years, 
Does not our esteemed contemporary meas 
Rev. George A. téordon, D. D., the distin- 
guished pastor of the New Old South 
Church, Boston? 

It is natural and good to seek happiness. 
Suffering is needed for the ripening of 
character, but itis not all that is needed. 
Like plants, we require quite as muvh sun- 
shine ag rain — yes, and a little more. 





On another page we present an announce- 
ment of the Springfield Republican. While 
we do not always agree with the editorial 
positions taken by this paper—and we 
should think less of its ability if we were 
always in accord with it — there is so much 
of unusual excellence in its management 
that we heartily commend it to our readers. 
Very few papers are conducted with such 
high ethical ideals. It is the only daily 
that we have ever known to announce un- 
qualifiedly that it accepts the teachings of 
Jesus Christ as its standard. It is asate 
and clean journal for the tamily — no less 
tor the child than for the adult. 





Well does our splendid contemporary, 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate, of 
Chicago, put it: “ We hope the time will 
come when the head of every Methodist 
home will not only feel it to be his or her 
duty to have in the family a Methodist 
paper, but will feel it to be also their duty 
to placé such a paper as an evangel of 
Christ in the hands of unconverted friends 
until they shall teel the need of its weekly 
visit and subscribe for it themselves.” As- 
sured are we that no Methodist home is 
properly furnished that is without some 
one of our Methodist weeklies. Indeed, 
there is a lack somewhere if this need is 
not felt in every Methodist home, It should 
not be necessary to state it, much Jess to 
prove it. How can any minister feel that 
his whole work is done until he has pre- 
vailed upon his families to take a Methe- 
dist paper? Then, too, no gift carries so 
much in inspiration, edification and per- 
manent gratification, for its small cost, as 
an annual subscription to a Methodist 
weekly for a family or person unable to 
take it. Let it be remembered that where 
subscribers desire, bona Ade, to present the 
HERALD to non-subscribers, it will be tur- 
nished for $1.50. 





A lake may refiect its surroundings with 
absolute fidelity and distinctness, but it 
mirrors everything upside-down. So one 
may imitate another, and yet preserve a 
Metaphor- 


saving grace of individuality. 
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ically, his grass will grow inverted, and 
his trees persist in pointing another way. 





Do not forget the missionary meeting of 
the Methodist churches of Greater Boston 
at People’s Temple next Sunday afternoon 
at 2.30. Secretary Taylor, Dr. John Reid 
Shannon, and others will speak. 





«Christ Outside the Bible’’ 


N article with the above caption, by 
Dr. Manfred Lilliefors,in a recent 
issue of the Boston Transcript, is not in- 
tended to imply —as the title might sug- 
gest to an unwary reader — that Christ has 
been put outside of the Bible, but is meant 
to serve as a discussion of the question: 
To what extent can we obtain intormation 
regarding Christ trom sources that are 
apart trom the Bible? The writer begins 
by affirming that the merciless criticism 
that has been applied to the Old Testament 
must with equal decision and thoroughness 
be applied to the New, nothing being so sa- 
cred that it must not submit te “impartial 
criticism.” This claim might be allowed 
were we sure anywhere on the face of the 
earth of finding any absolutely ‘‘impar- 
tial criticism,” or, what amounts to the 
same thing, infallible criticism. That the 
criticism of the author of this article is not 
wholly “impartial” appears from some of 
his assumptions, though he is not as rad- 
ical as soms critics. He gives the tollow- 
ing as the “results” of (presumably im- 
partial) New Testament criticism. First, 
that the gospels as a whole are not the 
words of Christ verbatim; second, that 
these collections must necessarily embody 
**a great deal” of tradition, and withal 
have received the impress of the imagina- 
tion ot the writer and that of the age; 
third, they are found to contain “just such 
evidences of imagination, embellishment, 
legend, as other documents of a similar 
nature generally possess,’ so that “‘ for any 
approximately correct estimate of the per- 
son or work of Jesus they must be weighed 
and sifted very carefully; fourth, many 
incidents in the lite of Jesus may have 
been suggested by certain Old Testament 
sayings; fitth, while the gospels, “ proper- 
ly understood,” supply the background for 
‘a fairly complete picture of Jesus and a 
tairly correct understanding of His teach- 
ing, we are not quite so sure as to the de- 
tails of that picture and that teaching as 
we formerly were.” If these are the “ re- 
sults,” there must be something funda- 
mentally wrong with the typs of criticism 
that imaginesthem. The findings have the 
look of having been specially sought after 
in the interest of a particular school of 
criticism. 

The truth of the matter is that higher 
criticism, however boastful are the claims 
of some, is not, aad never can be, an exact 
science. Many of its conclusions rest on 
data insufficient for a convincing proof. 
The personal equation always enters into 
the critical processes. If Dr. Lilliefors’ 
criticism leaves him only “a fairly com- 
plete” picture of Jesus, he must not quar- 
rel, to say the least, with the method of 
others, possibly more reverential, who find 
the face ot the Christ looking out in blessed 
fullness of revelation from every page of 
the New Testament. Waiving the question 
ot a “‘ verbatim” record of the sayings of 
Christ, and even allowing that these “ col- 
lections”? must have ‘ received the im- 
press of the imagination of the writer,” the 
question still comes: Was not the initial 
impulse and impress of the Christ- mind so 
transcendently powerful as even atter a 
hundred years oi tradition to render the 
contributory or contradictory influence of 


Continued on page 1548 
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THE UNNOTICED BOUND 


In passing southward, when I cross the 
line 
Between the Arctic and the Atlantic 
Ocean, 
I may not know by any test of mine — 
By any startling signs or strange commo- 
tion 
Across my track ; 


But as the days grow brighter, one by one — 
And e’en the icebergs melt their hardened 
faces, 
And sailors linger, basking in the sun — 
I know I must have made the change of 
places 
Some distance back. 


Thus, answ’ring timidly my Master’s call, 
I passed the bourne of life in coming to 
Him, 
When in my love tor Him I gave up all ; 
The very moment that I thought I knew 
Him 
I cannot tell ; 


But, as increasingly I feel His love, 
As this cold heart is melted to o’er- 
flowing — 
And now so clear the light comes from 
above — 
I wonder at the change, but move on, 
knowing 
That all is well. 
— Selected. 





THE « NEXT REVIVAL ” 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


HE spirit of prophecy seems to have 
descended upon certain good men 
on both sides of the ocean ; and the sub- 
ject of their confident predictions is what 
they call ‘‘the next revival.’’ In our 
own land that stalwart patriot and phi- 
lanthropist, Rev. Dr. Josiah Stroug, has 
published a small volume entitled, ‘‘ The 
Next Great Awakening,’”’ in which he 
contends that each spiritual awakening 
in modern times has rested on some one 
greut special idea, and that it was called 
forth by the special circumstances of the 
time. Rev. Dr. John Watson, of Liver- 
pool, the brilliant author of ‘‘ The Bonnie 
Brier Bush,’”’? and many other popular 
works, has recently been exercising his 
prophetic gifts in an address before the 
Baptist College of Bristol, which is at- 
tracting no small attention. The Liver- 
pool Doctor contends that such evangelis- 
tic movements as were conducted by Mr. 
Moody are now a ‘spent force and his 
peculiar methods are now obsolete !’’ In- 
stead of a work whose cbief purpose is 
the conversion of sinful souls and the 
quickening of spiritual life of believers, 
Dr. Watson emphasizes the superior 
claims of a great humapitarian work for 
feeding the hungry, improving the dwell- 
ings of the poor, insuring fair wages to 
the laborer, cleansing the slums, and in 
all kindred lines of social reform. 

After reading this eloquently construct- 
ed manifesto I recalled at once a similar 
prououncement made just fifty years ago 
by that distinguished philanthropist, 
Mr. Charles L. Brace, the founder of the 
Children’s Aid Society and the author of 
a notable book called “ Gesta Christi.’’ 
At that time the Christian people of New 
York were being aroused to the horrible 
condition of the slums and their 
wretched occupants; the ‘‘ Five Points 
House of Industry ’’ and the “‘ Old Brew- 
ery Mission ” had just been started, and 
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Mr. Brace had launched his admirable 
Children’s Aid Soclety. ‘‘Here comes 
the new reyival!’’ exclaimed my good 
friend, Mr. Brace, with all the exultation 
of a spiritual Columbus who discovers a 
new continent opened to Christianity. 
What was the result? The sort of social 
and sanitary reforms which Mr. Brace 
helped to pioneer has been going forward 
from that day to this,in New York, in 
London, and many another hive of popu- 
lation. Mr. Brace made his declaration 
in 1853. Five years afterward came the 
wonderful revival of 1858, which spread 
over New York and this whole nation, 
and extended to Great Britain, resulting 
in the conversion of multitudes of souls, 
In 1878 Mr. Moody began his great evan- 
gelistic campaigns, which were attended 
with a mighty outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. From that time to this upon 
these churches that have done the right 
kind of preaching, the right kind of pray- 
ing, and the right kind of giving and work- 
ing, the Divine Spirit has descended in 
full measure. We can assure our dear 
Brother Watson that the Christianity of 
Calvary and of Pentecost is good for 
both the bodies and the immortal souls of 
men ; and that the aims and metbods of 
such evangelistic servants of Christ Jesus 
as Moody and Spurgeon and McNeill and 
kindred preachers, are no more a ‘‘ spent 
and obsolete force” than sunshine and 
showers are obsolete. God’s world and 
God’s glorious Gospel are big enough and 
broad enough for both kinds of revival. 

1. What is the exact meaning of the 
word ‘“ revival?’’ In its true and legiti- 
mate sense it is the result of an outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. It describes a 
state of things in a church or in the com- 
munity when Christians become more 
spiritually-minded and active in good 
works, and the conversions of impenitent 
souls are more than ordinarily numerous, 
Two vitally important phenomena are es- 
sential to a genuine revival — the Holy 
Spirit quickens believers and the Holy 
Spirit regenerates sinners, and the fruit is 
a new kind of life to both classes. That is 
the essential type and characteristic of all 
true ‘‘ awakening,’’ from the days of 
Pentecost to the present hour. Good men 
from good motives may organize religious 
methods and machineries, but they end 
in pious clatter unless the ‘‘ living Spirit 
is within tbe wheels.”’ 

2. Every one who studies carefully both 
the Bible and human nature must ac- 
knowledge that however excellent may be 
all humanitarian philanthropies, yet the 
seat and fountain-head of the evils, the 
wrougs and the miseries, is the human 
beart. That carnal heart is at enmity with 
God, and of course with godly living. The 
disease that lies at the root in that heart 
— whether in fine mansion or in hovel — 
is sin, sin, sin. No impure fountain can 
send forth sweet waters. Jesus Christ 
“died to save us from our sins.’’ The 
Holy Spirit is sent to ‘* convince the world 
of sin,’’ and the apostles never stopped 
with lopping off the twigs of social evils ; 
they struck at the roots. It is a note- 
worthy fact that the men who have been 
the means of the mightiest revivals — 
Jobn Wesley, Whitefield, Jonathan Ed- 
wards and Charles G. Finney — have 
turned the lightning-flash of divine truth 
on the damnable uature of siu, and made 
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that the prime reason for fleeing to Jesus 
Christ. Would not more of such pungent 
preaching — red hot with love of souls — 
hasten the coveted revivals ? 

8. If such genuinely evangelical re- 
vivals come, one of the fruits of the Spirit 
will be brotherly love. The faith that 
furnishes no fuod to hungry bodies, or 
raiment to shivering backs, is denounced 
by the Bible as ‘‘dead.’’ How can a 
man love God if he love not his brother 
man? It is a striking fact that so many 
of the foremost laborers for the conversion 
of souls have been the foremost in the 
practical philanthropies which Dr. Wat- 
son commends. For example, on a cer- 
tain Sabbath in London I joined with 
that glorious old reformer, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, in a Gospel service for neglected 
non-churchgoers, und during that week I 
visited the ‘‘ Ragged School ’’ which he 
had established among the poor outcasts 
of the “Smithfield” district. Hon. 
William E. Dodge (our American Shaftes- 
bury) was equally ready to labor among 
Pennsylvania coal miners in an inquiry 
meeting and with New York millionaires 
in sustainiog scores of charitable institu- 
tions. Charles H. Spurgeon, the prince 
of evangelistic preachers, maintained his 
orphanages and maission schools, and 
other reformatory agencies; but his chief 
aim was the conversion of souls; for he 
felt that a clean heart was the best guar- 
antee of a clean home, a clean deposit in 
a savings bank, and clean living. When 
Christ’s servants endeavor to satisfy hun- 
gry souls by filling an empty stomach — 
when they are satisfied with paying the 
sons of toil fair wages, aud do nothing to 
make them heirs of heaven ; when they 
care only for sick and suffering bodies 
and bring no remedies for sinsick and 
perishing souls, they are guilty of treason 
to their Master and of criminal robbery 
of those for whom Jesus died. May God 
save His church from ‘ revivals’’ that 
take no account of Calvary’s Cross, or the 
day of judgment, or the tremendous real- 
ities of eternity ! 

4. The most idle waste of breath is to 
predict revivals. My beloved friend, 
Moody, was sometimes tempted to do it, 
and suffered a sore disappointment. God 
is a sovereign and takes none of us into 
His secret councils. His kingdom cometh 
not with observation, nor by sounding of 
trumpets. During my forty-four years of 
pastoral experience the most copious out- 
pourings of the Holy Spirit upon my 
church came when we were not expecting 
them. While neither pastor nor churches 
can predict the seasons of the Spirit’s pe- 
culiar presence, it is their imperative duty 
to be preaching God's whole message, to 
be praying without ceasing, to be doing 
Christ’s work after Christ’s personal fash- 
ion of personal effort, and then trust our 
promise-keeping God for showers of bless- 
ings as Elijah did on Mount Carmel, 

All those material benefits that Dr. 
Watson pleads for are eminently desiz- 
able ; but they are more likely to come 
when Christ’s church puts spiritual things 
above secular things, and is baptized with 
the unselfish and loving spirit of our cru- 
cified Lord. Humanitarian reforms are 
admirable as far as they go; but verily 
they do not go tar enough when they 
stop short of salvation from the curse of 
sin, and stop short of the cross of Jesus, 
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and stop short of a new heart and of the 
* life everlasting in heaven. May the ‘‘ next 
= revival’? in our churches be a revival 
wy of faith in God’s Word and the power 

of prayer, and a revival of holy and un- 

worldly zeal in not only saving men’s 

suffering bodies, but saving their immor- 

tal souls and their daily lives by bringing 

them to Jesus Christ — a revival whose 
) glorious results shall last clear through 
)} into eternity ! 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE GLOUCESTER HERMIT 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


1. TYHOREAU has never been without a 
successor in some part of this land 

Sof magnificent solitudes and personal 
' freedom and independence. Since the 
}hermit of Concord wrote his unique 
books, the charm of the life he led has 
appealed to many, and the student in the 
woods has become a comparatively 

) familiar figure, especially in New Eng- 
land. It is a peculiar and winning type 
Yof Americanism, this of the hermit- 


. =! scholar, the man of refinement and sensi- 


) bility making his home with savage 
simplicity among the wild creatures, 
studying them and their ways, because 
» they are his nearest and only neighbors, 
and yet keeping in touch with the best of 
the world’s thought, with books, and to 
}eome extent — so far as they are drawn 
}to him in his self-imposed isolation — 
| with men. Never has there been so per- 
fect an exemplification of plain living and 
) high thinking as in this class of hermit- 
I scholars. It were well for the dignity 
and elevation of American life if there 
) were more such frugal, high-thinking in- 
)| habitants of our woods and waste places. 
. The title, the ‘‘ Hermit of Gloucester,”’ 
is one that has long been familiar to in- 
‘habitants of Cape Ann. For eighteen 
) years past there has lived in the heart of 
the great pine and oak wilderness lying 
‘southwest of the beautiful and famous 
Massachusetts city of deep-sea fishermen 
a man most like Thoreau, perhaps, of any 
) of the present school of hermit-scholars in 
| this country. His name is Walton ; and 
‘those who are familiar with current 
‘nature-periodicals, especially those de- 
voted to the scientific study of our Ameri- 
can fauna and flora, will recognize the 
») name as one that for many years has been 
signed to articles replete with original and 
authoritative information. Eighteen years 
= ago Mr. Walton was an invalid in the 
earlier stages of consumption. But he 
followed a wise doctor’s advice, went into 
‘the woods, and began tc live, for nine 
months of the year, in a tent, faring 
simply, and breathing day and night the 
freely circulating balsamic air of the pine 
} groves. It was then that the love of the 
hermit life entered so deeply into him 
that even when nature had restored his 
body sbe could not discharge him from 
her pleasant infirmary ; and here he still 
lives, in a log cabin constructed by his 
own hands, neighbor to the birds and 
squirrels, and beloved of them as God 
i made man to be when earth was all an 
Eden. 

A bright, eool summer day tempted the 
writer and two friends to take a long 
tramp through the woods and over the 
rocky shores of Cape Ann, with the hut 
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of the hermit of Gloucester for an object- 
ive point. After climbing ‘‘ Mt. Ann” 
and eating our lunch on its bare, wind- 
swept sumimit, with a grand prospect of 
rocky coast and ocean on one side and 
wilderness, river and town on the other, 
we descended the mountain and struck 
across country to the northeastward, in 
the direction of Gloucester. For a time 
the woods were open, and we made our 
way through them with comparative ease ; 
but presently the undergrowth began to 
thicken, and we pushed down a descend- 
ing slope only to find ourselves confront- 
ed by the pools and tangles of one of 
those forbidding swamps so common in 
eastern Massachusetts. We skirted it for 
a mile or more, but finally it proved 
longer than our patience, and we struck 
boldly out, careless of wet feet or green- 
brier thickets. Half an hour’s flounder- 
ing and fighting, and we emerged on the 
opposite bank, wet-footed and somewhat 
demoralized as to clothing, but jubilant 
to find ourselves in the very wood-road 
that led to the hermit’s cabin. 

Ten minutes later we heard the sound 
of voices, and presently came upon the 


Bare-headed, Gray-haired Hermit, 


sitting on a rude bench in front of his hut, 
surrounded by visitors from Gloucester. 
The scene was decidedly unique, pictur- 
esque and characteristic. The hermit’s 
dwelling place was simply a log cabin in 
miniature, a 7x9 hut made of small un- 
peeled logs, with a door and single small 
window in the front. Opposite it, on the 
other side of the wood-road, was the 
‘‘cage,’’ a skeleton framework about 8x14 
feet, covered with wire netting. This 
structure has, during warm and pleasant 
weather, served as a sleeping place for 
the hermit; and in it, too, Mr. Walton 
has temporarily confined some young 
birds whose habits he wished to study 
with respect to song-development, etc. 
Suspended by a cord between two trees 
near the cage was a shallow box of seeds 
and other food for the birds, 

Mr. Walton was just telling his visitors 
the story of ‘‘ Bismarck” and ‘“ Tiny ”’ 
when we arrived and joined the attentive 
circle. Bismarck was a large male red 
squirrel, who originally ‘‘ controlled ’’ the 
territory immediately about Mr. Walton’s 
camp. ‘‘For you must understand,’’ 
said the hermit, “‘that every male red 
squirrel controls a certain piece of terri- 
tory that he considers absolutely his own 
and upon which he will allow no intrud- 
er to trespass. The young male squirrels, 
as soon as they are able to care for them- 
selves, are taken one by one by the father, 
and established each on separate grounds 
with carefully defiued limits. Each con- 
trols his territory and does not trespass 
on the territory of another ; or, if a squir- 
rel happens to trespass, the owner of the 
territory drives him off with great indig- 
nation. Now Bismarck, as I was saying, 
controlled the territory right around my 
camp when I first came, and he did not 
leave it when I took possession. At first 
he made a great fuss, though, and scold- 
ed me unmercifully, but by-and-by he 
grew reconciled and seemed to realize 
that two such different beings, with dff- 
ferent habits and wants, might after all 
control the same piece of ground. 

‘* Well, by-and-by Bismarck got mar- 
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ried and had a family; and when his 
sons grew large enough he took them off, 

one by one, and set each one on his 
‘farm,’ as you might say, and told him to 
stay there. One of the boys — the one I 
called ‘Tiny’ — had a patch of ground 
near his father’s, and after a while he be- 
gan to come back and hang around camp, 

I suppose because he envied his father the 
nuts and apples and such things that I 
used to throw out. At first his father 
drove him off angrily every time he 
crossed the line ; but Tiny was so persist - 
ent and so patient that by-and-by the old 
fellow took pity on him and swapped ter- 
ritories with him — gave him a quit-claim 
deed of the old homestead as 1t were. So 
Tiny came to live next to me. Then, if 
you will believe me, the cute little fellow 
began to play the same tricks on his 
father that his father had tried to play on 
him. I wisb you could have seen him 
when the old fellow came around! He 
just swelled up with indigostion, and the 

minute his father sneaked across the line 

Tiny would go for him like an angry cat, 
and the big fellow would just turn tail in 
the most sheepish way and go scampering 
off. That’s an example of filial gratitude 

in squirrels.”’ 

While we were all laughing at this 
story a twittering in the bushes attracted 
the hermit’s attention, and he exclaimed : 
‘““Ah! you’ve come, have you? Here, 
Towhee, Towhee! Here’s something for 
your little ones.” At this the bermit 
broke oft some small pieces trom a dough- 
nut he had been holding in his hand and 
tossed them down in the path near by. 
Immediately a female towhee bunting 
flew down, seized one of the morsels, and 
disappeared with it. In less than two 
minutes she reappeared with the male 
bunting, having doubtless told her mate 
of the provender to be had for the asking. 
**Oh! so you’ve brought your husband to 
help you!” cried the hermit, as the two 
beautiful birds hopped side by side to the 
doughnut crumbs in the path. “ Well, 
you can have all you want. Come as 
often as you please.’’ 

In this manner the Gloucester hermit 
has made friends with all the birds in his 
vicinity, and calls them with soft, chirp- 
ing sounds at will. The presence of hu- 
mano visitors, if they keep perfectly quiet, 
does not seem to frighten Mr. Walton’s 
birds. It is as if they assumed that their 
good friend would see to it that no one 
harmed them. 

Many curious and little known facts 
concerning birds and squirrels were 
gleaned from the Gloucester hermit dur- 
ing the hour we sat listening to his talk. 
His mind is simply 


Running Over with First-class Information 


about our common wild woodland crea- 
tures, and he seems to delight in sharing 
freely his valuable information with 
others. Birds, he told us, always mate for 
life — not season by season, as many sup- 
pose — unless one of a pair is killed, when 
the other will mate again. They return 
to and nest in the same spots, practically, 
year by year. ‘‘The parents,’ said Mr. 
Walton, “some eminent naturalists to 
the contrary notwithstanding, do teach 
their young the essentials of bird-life, in- 
cluding the art of singing. It is the 
male that attends to the musical educa- 
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tion of the young. Why is it that we 
hear the birds singing agaiu in the fall, 
after a period of comparative silence? It 
is because then the old male birds are 
teaching the young males to sing. Take 
the thrushes, for instance. You will 
hear a veery singing with the greatest 
brilliance and vigor. Then there will be 
a pause, and presently your ear will de- 
tect a fainter note, often faltering, broken 
or husky —sometimes only one note, 
sometimes two or three, but seldom the 
entire song. This last is the performauce 
of one of the young birds that is being 
instructed by the old one. Listen, and 
you will hear the perfect song repeated 
again, and the pupil following it never 
perfectly and confidently, and so on until 
the parent is satisfied and the lesson 
closes,’’ 

It is a common belief that the red 
squirrel eats the young and eggs of birds, 
“ This notion,’’ said Mr. Walton, “ is 
false, except possibly in periods of great 
scarcity of food, when the squirrels are 
famishing. The common misapprehen- 
sion arises from the fact that the red 
squirrel treats birds that may chance to 
have nested on what it considers its ex- 
clusive territory as it treats all other in- 
truders — he drives them off and destroys 
their nesta. I have seen him do this 
again and again, but never, during eight- 
een years of close observation, have I 
seen him devour either the eggs or young 
of birds.“ This is certainly a piece of 
information that ought to be passed on, 
in justice to the much-maligned red 
squirrel, - 

Another interesting fact vouched for by 
the hermit of Gloucester is that, while all 
our common woodland birds ordinarily 
raise only one brood a year, in cases where 
the egg of the cow bunting is deposited 
in their nests they invariably raise two 
broods. When they, first discover the egg 
of the intruder they are greatly disturbed 
and distressed, but finally quiet down, 
seemingly make up their minds to submit 
to the imposition, and proceed with their 
domestic duties, feeding and raising the 
young cow bunting along with the rest. 
But as soon as’ their obligations to the 
first brood are discharged they proceed to 
raise another, as much as to say, ‘ Well, 
let bygones be bygones ; we will have one 
uncontaminated brood this year, any- 
way.”’ Mr. Walton says that he has 
never known a case of invasion by the 
cow bunting when a second brood was 
not raised the same year by the indignant 
nest-owners. 

We gained from the hermit of Glouces- 
ter another curious piece of information, 
relating to the language or means of com- 
munication of wood-mice, While birds 
and squirrels communicate with one an- 
other vocally, the wood-mouse or deer- 
mouse, like the rabbit, has a language of 
the feet. These little creatures stamp 
with their forefeet, and have a large num- 
ber of different calls and signals, ** many 
of which,” said the hermit, ‘I have 
learned to distinguish, while lying awake 
at night and listening to my small neigh- 
bors. The csi! for attention, for instance 
—what corresponds to calling-up on the 
telephone — is a long roll made with the 
forefeet on any substance like a board, 
that will give out a good resonant sound. 
This call for attention always comes first, 
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when one mouse wishes to talk with an- 
other. The call is answered in like man- 
ner, and -then the two mice proceed to 
converse with. each. other in. a series of 
shorter and. more broken poundings, like 
the Morse telegraphic code in principle. 
I have heard them carry on long conver- 
sations in this way, and am gradually 
learning to translate their language.’’ 

With respect to the controversy be- 
tween Mr. John Burroughs and Mr. 
William J. Long, as to the human-like 
actions and characteristics of animals, 
Mr. Walton said that in his opinion both 
were right and both wrong. Mr. Bur- 
roughs is wrong, he declared, in denying 
that animals teach their young what they 
need to know, or, in other words, deny- 
ing that there actually is a ‘‘ school of 
the woods.“ On the other hand, 


Mr. Long Errs Grievously 


in many matters of fact — he ‘‘ fakes,’’ as 
the Gloucester hermit did not hesitate to 
say, particularly in his more dramatic 
chapters, where he seeka to make a tragic 
or spellbinding story with his animals for 
characters. Mr. Walton instanced the 
familiar chapter describing the pursuit of 
the red squirrel by the weasel, in which 
the former is finally overtaken and slain 
by the bloodthirsty persistence of the lat- 
ter: Mr. Walton pronounced this story 
fictitious in several respects, which are 
very evident to a practical naturalist : 1. 
The common weasel (not stoat) is afraid 
of the red squirrel, is no match for him in 
a square fight, and turns tail when they 
meet, 2, Supposing that a red squirrel 
wished to escape from a weasel, he could 
do so very easily and quickly, as he 
travels through the trees when alarmed 
at a rate of speed approximating bird- 
flight, and can goa mile while the slow 
weasel covers a few rods. 8. The weasel 
never jumps from a tree, as Mr. Long has 
him do in the final capture of the squir- 
rel. He always comes down very cau- 
tiously in exactly the same way that he 
went up. No provocation or temptation 
could induce him to risk a jump from 
any height. ‘‘ Mr. Long isa most charm- 
ing and interesting writer,’’ declared the 
hermit, ‘‘ but he speaks for nature too 
much from his study table and out of his 
inner consciousness. This will hardly do 
when dealing with such relentless things 
as scientific facts. 

‘There is anotber story of Mr. Long’s 
that can hardly fail to make a Maine 
back woodsman — such as I have been — 
smile. He tellg in one of his books of 
coming upon a herd of caribou, while he 
was snowshoeing, and finding them 
stalled in deep snow, so that he ap- 
proached and put his hand on them. 
Now a caribou can ‘snowshoe ’ anywhere 
a man can, and faster than a man can, 
too, by traveling on its hocks. This isa 
fact that every old hunter knows. I have 
come on them time and time again in 
snow up to a man’s armpits, and they 
have got away so fast that I couldn’t get 
a shot at them, to say nothing of touching 


‘them with my hand. Nobody but a 


study-table naturalist would have caribou, 

of all animals, stalled by deep snow !’’ 
As we rose to go, the hermit invited us 

to accompany him a few rods up the hill- 


side and see the large new log cabin 


which he was building for himself with 
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his own hands. We found it, like all Mr. 
Walton’s work, perfect in its kind— a 
structure some twenty feet long and 
twelve feet wide, made of beautifully 
matched and laid logs, with a peaked 
and shingled roof, a solid cement floor, 
three windows and a door, and warmed 
by a shining kitchen range of the: latest 
pattern. When rallied alittle on the in- 
congruity of a nickel-plated range in a 
hermit’s hut, Mr. Walton replied, with a 
whimsical glint in his eye: “ Nearly 
every hermit [ ever read about or heard 
of killed himself by exposure before his 
natural time was up. Now if a kitchen 
stove will help me to do it — as I believe 
it will—TI propose to establish the record 
of a hermit whose thread of life wore out, 
and wasn’t prematurely snapped or 
snipped off by the fates !’’ 


Melrose, Mass. 





The Hero 


To be a hero must you do some deed 
With which your name shall ring the 
world around ? 
With blade uplitted must you dure to lead 
Where armies reel on slopes with light- 
ning crowned ? 


Or must you set for polar seas your sails, 
And chart the Arctic’s realms ot snow ? 
Or drag your barge through virgin streams 


in Cy) 
Ot —— lands? I tell you no. 


Who is oa. greatest bero? He that 
— in his kin ingly heart his lot 
bie —* ering j ; ene, it nD be, he that dares 


Lay down his for right, and talters 
not! : 


— Henry JEROME STOCKARD. 





Preach! Preach ! 


MINISTER lay on a sick bed. His 

work was done. Toa brother in the 

ministry, by his side, he said, with an ear- 

nestness which long impressed his mind : 

“ Preach ! Preach! you will be shut up 
soon enough ! ” 

He had learned, as he was hastening to 
the close of life, what an unspeakable priv- 
llege it was to preach the Gospel ot God. 
Some have not yet learned it, but when the 
opportunity is past, the voice is hushed, 
and the privilege of preaching is gone, per- 
haps some one will more clearly understand 
the value of the precious privilege of pro- 
claiming, among the Gentiles, the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. 

The man who would not rather be God’s 
ambassador than a crowned king, may 
have good reason to doubt whether he is 
called to this work of the ministry. The 
man who knows that he is appointed and 
anointed “‘ to preach good tidings unto the 
meek,” to “ proclaim the acceptable year 
ot the Lord,” need not envy monarchs or 
princes or potentates their honors, wealth, 
or fame. He may rejoice with joy un- 
speakable in the privilege that has been 
granted to him, knowing that though he 
now may sow in tears, ere long he shall 
reap in joy ; and that the highest of earth’s 
honors, and the purest of earth’s joys, will 
be poor and mean compared with the joy 
unspeakable and full ot glory, which shall 
crowpD the labors ot the minister of the 
Lord, when the righteous Judge shall come 
to reward His people. “I charge thee 
therefore betore. God, and tae Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall judge the quick and the 
dead at His appearing and His kingdom : 
Preach the word ; be instant in season, out 


_ Ot season ; reprove, rebuke, éxhort with all 


longsuffering and doctrine.” — 


H. L. H., in 
Common People, . 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 





REV. WILLARD T, PERRIN 


He was born at Cambridge, Mass.. June 2, 1850, 
the eon of Noah and Philenia W. Perrin. He 
graduated at the Cambridge High Schoo! in 
1866, from Harvard in 1870, and from Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology in 1874, and in April 
of that year was admitted to the New Eagiand 
Conference. He was ordained deacon by Bisb 
op Simpson and elder by Bishop Harris. In 1876 
1. married Miss Nellie L. Denton, of Newton. 
tie has served the following churches: Allston ; 
Wilbraham ; State St., Springfield ; Monument 
Square, Oharlestown; Trinity, Worcester; 
Worthen 8t., Lowell ; St. John’s, South Boston ; 
First Church, Boston ; Firat Church, Dorches- 
ter. He was appointed presiding elder of Bos- 
ton District in 1899. In 1898 he received the de- 
gree of Ph. D. from Boston University. Since 
January, 1885, he bas been a member of the 
board of trustees of Boston University, and 
since 1898 the secretary. He is president of the 
New England Deaconess Association. He was 
a member of the General Conference of 1900. 








REV. ANDREW J. COULTAS 


He is a native of New York, but has spent 
his ministerial life in New England. He was 





graduated from Wesleyan University, Middie- 
Rev. George N. Curl Rev. David 8. Dow © town, Conn.,in the claxs of 188). His first ap- 
Concord District, New Hampsbire Conference Bangor District, East Maine Conference pointment in his Oonference was North 


Church, Fall River, Mass. His subsequent ap- 
pointments have been as follows: Mystic 
Bridge, Conn.; Sachem S8t., Norwich; New 
Loudon, Conn.; St. Paul’s, Fall River; Chest- 
nut St.,and Trinity Union, Providence. He is 
now on bis second year as presiding elder of 
Providence District. He was a delegate to the 
General Conference of 1900. 


REV. AMMI 8. LADD 


He was born in Phillips, Me.,in 1835. His 
father was a soldier in the War of 1812. He was 
educated iu the public schools of his native 
town, au.d in the old Gardiner Lyceum, with 
the help of private tutors. In early life he 
taught school in Gardiner, Augusta and Rich- 
mond. He was converted in early life and 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in Au- 
gusta. He joined the Maine Conference in 180. 
He has had pastorates at Kent’s Hill, Water- 
ville, Biddeford, Bath, Portland, Lewiston, 
Auburn and Gardiner; and in the East Maine 
Conference at Bangor and Calais. One year he 
was financial agent of East Maine Conference 
Seminary. Twice he has represented his Con- 
ference in the General Conference. Twice he 
has been nominated for Governor by the 
Prohibition Party. He is now serving his 
eighth year in the presiding eldership. 





REV. CHARLES 8. NUITER 
Rev. James |. Bartholomew Rev. Charles A. Southard 


He was born in Tuftonboro, N. H., Sept. 19, 
Norwich District, N. E. Southern Conference 


Augusta District, Maine Conference 1842, and was converted when about sixteen. 








fy 
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He was graduated at Tilton Seminary in 1868, 
and at Boston Wniversity School of Theology 
in 1871, Joining the New England Southern 
Conferenee the same year, he served several 
charges until 1884, when he was transferred to 
the New Hampshire Conference and stationed 
at Tilton. Subsequent appointments in that 
Conference were Concord, Exeter and Haver- 
hill, Mass. In 1894 he became pastor at St. 
Albans, Vt., and five years later was appointed 
presiding elder of St. Albaus District. For 
twenty-five years Dr. Nutter has made a 
special study of bymnody and church 
music, By means of books— “ Hymn Studies,” 
and “Historic Hymnists’’—and by maga- 
zine and newspaper articles, he has helped 
to develop interest in that subject. He is one 
of the commissioners now editing the new 
Hymnal for the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 





REV. THOMAS F. JONES 


He was born in Tredegar, Monmouthshire, 
England, Jan. 23, 1854, and came to the United 
States with his father, W. 8. Jones, D. D. in the 
fail of 1862, crossing the Atlantic on the steam- 
ship “Great astern!’ He prepared for college 
at Maine Wesieyan Seminary, Kent’s Hill, and 
entered Bowdoin Coliege in 1876, graduating in 
1880. After teaching a year, he joined Maine Con- 
ference 1n 1881. He was ordained deacon at Lew- 
iston by Bisnop Foss in 1888, and elder by Bishop 
Harris at Biddeford in 1885. After serving four- 
teen years, ten of which he was consecutively 
elected statistical secretary by his Conference, 
he was transierred to Kast Maine Conference by 
Bishop Bowman, and appointed to Orono. He 
was made presiding elder by Bishop Mailalieu 
in 1900, and resides in Tuomaston. In i831 he 
marriea Miss lda E. Danforth, of Cornish. 
Five chiidren have made giad their home, ali of 
whom are living. 





REV. JESSE M. DURRELL 


While a dental stadent he was converted at 
the altar ot Hanover St. Church, Boston. A few 
years afier entering practice, he felt called to 
the ministry . 1n 1873 he graduated from Boston 
University School of Theology, and joined the 
New Hampshire Conference. He soon became 
identified with educational interests, was made 
a@ trustee of New Hampshire Conference Semi- 
nary in 1878, served as its principal five years, 
and is now president of its board of trustees, 
His business Knowledge has enabled him to as- 
gist several churches out of beavy financial 
embartassmenis. He has thrice been elected to 
General Coulerence, and bas served two quad- 
renniums on the General Missionary, Church 
Extenvion, and Freedmen’s aid and Soutuern 
Education Committees. By the lust General 
Conference he was elected a member of the 
Board of Uontrol, Epworth League. He was 
appointed presiding elder of Dover Listrict, 
last spring, by Bishop Warren. 





REV. JOSEPH H. MANSFIELD 


He was born in Whitehall, N. Y., and pre- 
pared for college at the Troy Conference Acad- 
emy. Withasmaill loan from a Cougregational 
deacon, who took great interest in him, be was 
able to enter Wesleyan University, where he 
graduated in 1865. He joined the New England 
Conference in 1866, and served churches in Chiec- 
opee Fails, Northampton, Springfield, Leomin- 
ster, Lowell, Charlestown, South Boston, Malden 
and Boston. He served Lynn District for six 
years as presiding elder, Boston District for five 
years and a half, and is now on the fifth year on 
Cambridge District. At the urgent request of 
the Boston Missionary and Church Extension 
Society he has superintended the work of City 
Missions for nearly six years. He was a dele- 
gate to the General Conferences of 1888 and 1900. 
He was married, in 1865, to Miss Pamelia 8. 
Murray, a teacher of art in the Troy Confer- 
ence Academy, and also the college at Sack- 
ville, N. B. 





REV. JOEL 0. SHERBURN 


He was born on a farm in Plainfield, Vt., 
fifty-eight years ago — Nov. 21, 1845, He spent 
nineteen years and three months on the farm, 
and should oy chuice have been therenow. He 
entered Newbury Sewiaary io Fevruary, 1866, 
and studied, taught aud preached uniil 186), 
graduating that year from Montpelier Semi- 
nary. He graduated from Wesleyan in ’73,and 
preached all through his college course, He 
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took supply work at Calais, Vt., before gradua- 
tion, and has been in the puipit every week 
since, save two with a broken leg and five or 
six at General Conference. He has been twice 
married, and nas had six sons, four of whom 
are now living. 


‘REV. WILLIAM I. WARD 


He was born in Acushnet (then a part of Fair- 
haven), Mass., Nov. 3, 1857, of Methodist ances- 
try on both sides, all bis grandparents having 
been members of'the Elim Street Church in New 
Bedford. He was converted at the age of thir- 
teen years, and united with the church at once ; 
began preseching at sixteen, and became pastor 
of achurchattwenty. He attended the public 
schools of his native town and the high schools 
of Fairhaven and New Bedford, and studied at 
Wesleyan Academy and the School of Theo!- 
ogy of Boston Uaiversity. After three years of 
supply work as a local preacher he joined the 
New England Southern Conference on trial in 
1881, and became a full member two years later. 
He was in his twenty-fifth year of continuous 
pastoral service when assigned to the charge of 
New Bedford District, 





REV. JOEL M. LEONARD 


He was born in Potsdam, N. Y., July 21, 1852. 
Nearly the whole of his early life was spent in 
Cambridge. He fitted for Harvard in the Cam- 
bridge high school, entering in 1870. In the 
fall of that same year he entered the School of 
Theology, Boston University, and was gradu- 
ated therefrom in 1877. In 1800 he went to Ger- 
many and spent one year studying in Leipsic 
University. In 1887 he passed the examinations 
in B. U. School of All Sciences,and received 
the degree of Ph. D. He received the degree of 
D. D. from Wesleyan University in 19002 He 
has served the following churches in the New 
England Conference: Winchester; Newton ; 
Westfield; Wesley Church, Salem; Malden 
Centre; Melrose; Baker Memorial, Boston, and 
was appointed presiding elder of Lynn District 
by Bishop Andrews last spring. 





REV. WILLIAM WG, RICHARDSON 


He was born in North Anson, Me., in 1848 
His boyhood was spent in Monmouth on a 
farm, and later he served as a clerk in a store in 
Lewiston, where he was converted at eighteen 
in the Park St. Church. His edu atlonal ad- 
vantages were the Latin Preparatory School of 
Bates College and the Theological School of 
Boston University, from which he was gradu- 
ated in the class of ’74—aclassmate of Rev. 
Drs. W. T. Perrin, J. W. Butier, and C. W. Drees. 
His frst charge was at Neponset, which he 
served while a student, and his last, First 
Church, Fitchburg. He usually remained the 
full pastoral limit in his appointments, and is 
now among those who believe the limitless ex 
tension of the pastoral office a good thing for 
our denomination. In 1879 he was married to 
Mies Helen L. Ham, a teacher in the Lowell 
high school. They have three children. For 
the past fourteen years he has been the treas- 
urer of the now well-matured Methodist Minis- 
ters’ Relief Association. 





REV. ELWIN HITCHCOCK 


He was born in Stanbridge, Quebec, fifty-two 
years ago. His grandfather, Rev. Barnabas 
Hitchcock, was a Methodist minister of the 
Montreal Conference, and his uncle, Rey. P. M. 
Hitchcock, was @ member of Troy Conference, 
When he was nineteen he joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Northampton, and later 
was induced to leave his work and enter Wil- 
brah@am Academy, with the ministry in view. 
Joining the New England Conference twenty- 
eight years ago, he remained therein until he 
was transferred, in 1898, to the New Hampshire 
Conference and appointed to Grace Church, 
Haverhill, where he remained three years, and 
then was sent to Main St., Nashua, where he 
had been two years when appointed presiding 
elder of Mauchester District last spring. In 
Northampton, in 1875, he was married to Miss 
Harriette Clark. He has two children. 





REV. WILLIAM M. NEWTON 


He was born in Barnard, Vermont, July 380, 
1864, and educated at Montpelier Seminary and 
Wesleyan University, graduating from the latier 
institution In the class of 1894, In April,d894, he 
joined the Vermont Conference on trial, and 
was appointed to Waterbury, which charge he 
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served for four years. He was three years prin. 
cipal of Montpelier Seminary. At the Annua) 
Conference in 1901 he re-entered the ministry, 
and was made presiding elder of Montpelier 
District. He resides at South Royalton, Vt. He 
was married in June, 1896, to Marion Elizabeth 
Wilcox, of Middletown, Vonn., and has two 
children. 





REV. BENJAMIN C. WENTWORTH 


He was born in the town of Cushing, Me., 
Feb. 25, 1848, the youngest of seven children and 
the only son, He was educated in the public 
schools and at Kast Maine Conference Semi- 
nary. He married Miss Sarah T. Clifford, only 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Clifford. In 
1872 he supplied China Village, Kast Maine Con- 
ference, where he had a sweeping revival and 
remained three years. In 1873 he joined the 
Conference, and has served the following 
charges: Wiscasset, Boothbay, Camden, Houl- 
ton, and Belfast. In 1889 he was appointed pre- 
Siding elder of Bangor District, serving six 
years. He wasthen transferred to Maine Con- 
ference and stationed at Skowhegan, where he 
remained four years. From there he went to 
Berwick, remaining four years when he was 
appointed presiding elder of Portland District 
at the session of the last Conference. Of his 
two children, the son is Rev. W. O. Wentworth, 
pastor at Forestburg, N. Y., New Jersey Con- 
ference. 


REV. FRANK L. HAYWARD 


He was born, April 26, 1857, within the bounds 
of the district he now travels. He belongs toa 
race of school-teachers. He took a thorough 
business course, and was in charge of 150 men 
when he yielded to tae call of the ministry. 
Wesleyan University is his Alma Mater. He 
entered the ministry in 1881, and had served 
leading charges in New Engiand Southern, Des 
Moines, and East Maine Conferences, when he 
was appointed to the district. Always success- 
ful in raising money, happy in indoctrinating 
the church “in the most holy faith,” without 
schism, kuowing and loving men, and a spe- 
cial student of child life, God is signally own- 
ing his work on the district in improved finan- 
cial conditions, in largely increased Sunday- 
school eutput, and in the conversion of pre- 
cious souls. 





REV. GEORGE W. BROWN 


He was born July 8, 183s, son of a Methodist 
preacher, and was educated at Union College 
and Concord Biblical Institute. He joined Troy 
Conference in 1863, and vas been pastor twice in 
Troy, N. Y., twice la Albany, N. Y., also in Sara- 
toga Springs, Glens Falis, North Adams, Mass., 
and other places. He is on his fifth year as 
presiding elder of Burlington District, Troy 
Uonference. He received his degree of D. D. 
from his Alma Mater in 188. He was a member 
of the last General Conference. 





REV. JAMES MONTGOMERY 


He was reared and educated near Toronto, 
Cauada. In 1869 he was received on trial in the 
Vanadian Methodist Conference by the late 
Rev. William Morley Panshon, who was, at 
that time, president of the Conference. In 1871 
he came to the United States to attena Drew 
Theological Seminary, and was graduated three 
years later. In 1872, while yet a student, he was 
admitted to the Newark Uonference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and continued in 
that body for seventeen years, serving the fol- 
lowing churches: South Orange; St. James, 
Elizabeth; Hedding, Jersey City; Halsey St., 
Newark ; Market St., Paterson; Trinity, Jersey 
City. In 1889 he was transferred to New York 
East Conference and stationed successively at 
Janes Church, Brooklyn ; Trinity, New York; 
and South Norwalk, Conn. In 1900 Bishop 


' Hurst appointed him presiding elder of Brook- 


lyn North District, and in 1902 Bishop Cranston 
transferred him to New York District to suc- 


, ceed the late Dr. Joseph Puliman, 





REV. WILLIAM A. RICHARD 


He graduated from Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, in 1884,and was admitted on trial 


into the New York East Conference the same 


year, being stationed at Durham, Conn., where 
he remained three years. His. next two years 
were spent in Forestviile,@onn., where a re- 
markable revival occurred. From 1889 to 1894 
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he was pastor in Birmingham,Conn, During 
this pastorate two extensive revivals prevailed, 
and a new church worth $40,000 was a result of 
his labors. A prospercus five years’ pastorate 
at South Park, Hartford, followei. Here one of 
the most elegant parsonages of the Conference 
was built and paid for. While in Hartford Mr. 
Richard was twice chosen chaplain of the Con- 
necticut Legislature — one term in the House, 
and another in the Senate. In 1902, after three 
years in Trinity Uhurch, New York city, he was 
appointed presiding elder of New Haven Dis- 
trict by Bishop Cranston. 





REV. GEORGE @. CURL 


He was born in Elkhart, Ind., Oct. 6, 1848, and 
was educated in the schools of his native town 
and Des Moines, lowa,and later in Cornell 
College, lowa. He entered Northwest Iowa 
Conference in the fall of 1872,and was trans- 
ferred to the New Hampshire Conference in the 
spring of 1881, In 1889 he was transferred to the 
Vermont Conterence and stationed at St. Johns- 
pury,and while there tne Lord blessed the 
church with more than a hundred accessions. 
Three years later he returned to the New Hamp- 
shire Conference and was stationed at Baker 
Memorial Church, Concord, where be built a 
new church edifice, besides receiving more than 
a hundred persons into the church. His last 
pastorate was at Garden St., Lawrence, and 
while there he was appointed to Manchester 
District. Last spring he was changed to Con- 
cord District. 


REV. DAVID B. DOW 


He was born at Paris, Me., Dec. 81, 1857. He 
stayed on the farm where he was born uptll he 
was twenty. He was educated at Kent’s Hill 
and Wesleyan University, Middletown, with 
one year in Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy. He joined the East Maine Conference in 
1886. He was appointed presiding elder of Ban- 
gor District by Bishop Joyce in 1901. 





REV. JAMES Il. BARTHOLOMEW 


He was born in Lodi, Wis., nearly forty-seven 
years ago, of Scotch-Irish, French, Dutcb, and 
German stock. At the age of thirteen he was 
converted. In 1881 he graduated from Law- 
rence University. The same year he entered 
West Wisconsin Conference, and was stationed 
at New Lisbon. Here he remained only six 
months, when an urgent call came for him to 
go to Black Hills Mission, Dakota He was 
stationed at Sturgis City — the first Protestant 
pastor in the place. He found no church mem- 
bership and no church building. He remained 
here until August, 1883, when he was stationed 
at Rapid City. In 1886 he began studies in Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, and sup- 
plied at Whitman. In the spring of 87 he was 
transferred te New England Southern Confer- 
ence,and served successively Whitman, Allen 
St., New Bedford, one year as the State organ- 
izer of the Prohibition Party of Massachusetts, 
Stafford Springs, Conn., and South Manchester, 
from which place Bishop Joyce removed him 
to take his present work. 





REV. CHARLES A. SOUTHARD 


He was born in Hartland, Me., Feb. 2, 1844, 
In those days there was more work than 
schooling, but he had the privileges of the 
common school, high school, and academy, 
At the age of eighteen he enlisted in the 20th 
Maine Regiment, Co. F, and, while following 
Jackson’s retreat at Antietam, was badly 
wounded. For three months he was in hospi- 
tals, and then returned home to St. Albans, 
Me.,a broken-down young man. In due time 
he married, and, after being in business for 
some years, entered the ministry. He was con- 
verted at the age of 26. He received his first 
appointment as a local preacher in 1875 at 
Brownville, and the next year joined East 
Maine Conference, serving Hampden, Brewer, 
Rockland, Newport, Orono, and Biddeford, 
Where he broke down with nervous prostra- 
tion. When able to resume work he was ap- 
pointed to Livermore Falls (three years), then 
to Park St., Lewiston (three years), and then 
was made presiding elder. 





Then sow, for the hours are fleeting, 
And the seed must fall today ; 

And care not what bands shall reap it, 
Or if you shall bave passed away 

Before the waving cornfields 
Sball gladden the sannuy day. 


— Adelaide A. Procter. 
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EAST AND SOUTH 


Autumnal Trip to the Mediterranean 
I 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 


HE “ Commodore” proposed it. Busi- 
ness called him to London and to the 
south of France. [ could go as his com- 
pauion, and could be useful to bim in vari- 
ous ways. He would meet “ Budgie” and 
* Dot” (his wife and daughter) in Paris — 
may be they would risk the Channel trip 
and run up to London—and they would 
make the southern trip with us. We 
would be away trom home about six 
weeks, but in that space we would see 
Liverpool, London, Paris, Marseilles — an 
eastern trip of nearly three thousand 
miles, and a longitudinal one of about one 
thousand miles, bisecting England and 
France from the Mersey to the Mediterra- 
nean. The proposal set my nerves tingling 
with anticipation. Preparations were hur- 
ried, and on the 15th of October, in the late 
afternoon, the “*‘ Commodore” ran his Win- 
ton up to the gang- plank of the ‘‘ Colum- 
bus,” at the Hoosac Tunnel Docks, in the 
midst of the enormous crowd gathered to 
Bay good-by tothe Honourables. Our lug- 
gage was pul aboard, and as the stately 
ship backed out from her berth and the 
panting tug-buvats pushed her bow around 
seaward, we waved our adieus to friends 
and uttered a half-reluctant good-night to 
the fast-receding city. 

The ocean trip was delightiul. Few, if 
any, suffered from mal de mer. The Hon- 
ourables turned out to be a very compan- 
ionable set of *‘ chappies ” off duty and out 
of uniform. They inaugurated sports of 
various kinds — obstacle races, potato 
races, pillow fights (the two contestants 
precariously seated facing one another on 
a spar, ang whacking at each other till one 
of them rolled under the spar clinging 
with legs and hands), tugs-of-war, etc, 
And the proceeds of all their sports, con- 
certs, etc., were devoted to sailors’ homes 
or orphanages. Among the “ additional 
passengers”? were Rev. Dr. Crawford and 
wite of the American Board, returning to 
their mission. field in Turkey, and the ven- 
erable Bishop ot Athabasca,in the Cana- 
dian Northwest, with his wife and daugh- 
ter. The latter,a pleasing young lady of 
some nineteen summers, sat knitting a 
pair of gray woolen socks one day. I ral- 
lied her a little on the prosaic character of 
her work. Her mother explained that a 
little mission church was sadly needed 
away up in a small settlement on the 
Peace River in far-off Athabasca, and that 
Eirene (her daughter) was trying to help 
on the movement by knitting socks, at fifty 
centsa pair. I promptly bought the one 
she was knitting as a souvenir for my den, 
Then I mentioned the matter to the ‘“* Com- 
modore.” He was greatly interested. That 
night he took the sock into the smoking- 
room where most of the Honourables were 
congregated, and made a little speech. 
The stocking was passed around. I then 
took it to the dining saloon where the 
Bishop’s family were having a late tea and 
emptied it on the table— over £9 (nearly 
$50) in all. Such grateful eyes met mine! 
Miss Lee will knit the other sock, fill it 
with the silver, and send it to Peace River 
to be “hung up” Christmas Eve at the 
mission festival. 

On the seventh day out the Irish gulls 
came out to meet us. Land was sighted 
toward nightfall. At 10.30 Pp. M. we dropped 
anchor in the outer harbor of Queenstown. 
The tug came alongside tor mail, tele- 
grams and passengers ; she brought papers, 
telegrams and letters to many on board. 
Within an hour we were on our way again. 
All the next morning we ploughed our way 
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up the Irish Channel against a strong 
northwest wind, watching the landmarks 
on the Welsh coast. By mid-aiternoon we 
were alongside the landing. stage at Liver- 
pool. The Honourables donned uniform 
and accoutrements and marched proudly 
ashore to a special train that was to bear 
them to London. We, unfortunately, had 
to undergo the customs inspection with its 
irksome delay, and then take *‘ bus ” to the 
Lime Street Station. Our train left at 5.20; 
bat as it was an express, traveling nearly 
fifty miles an hour, and scheduled to cover 
the two hundred miles to London in tour 
hours and fifteen minutes, and as it had a 
comfortable dining-car attached, we were 
consoled ; the hours raced even taster than 
the wheels; we could hardly realize that 
we had reached Euston Station, and that 
* Budgie ” and * Dot ” were standing out- 
side our window, with smiles of gladdest 
welcome, 

We had rooms at the Cecil, with win- 
dows opening on the Embaukment. Itisa 
favorite view of mine; and as I stepped 
out on the balcony, I recognized with de- 
light below and in front the Obelisk (com- 
panion of the one in Central Park, New 
York), and the dark waters of the Thames. 
These waters were spanned on the right by 
the lights of Charing Cross bridge and 
Westminster; on the left by those of 
Waterloo and Blackfriars. I was joined by 
* Budgie ” and * Dot,” and we strained our 
eyes to discern the outlines of the Parlia- 
ment buildings, but the mist was cre sping 
up from the river, and the chill drove us in 
to the light and warmth of our private par- 
lor. AsI fell asleep that night I listened 
drowsily to the chimos of Westminster, 
followed by the deep boom of Big Ben 
striking slowly the knell ot the twelve de- 
parted hours. 

Our stay in London was brief. The 
“Commodore” attended to business ; the 
ladies shopped and visited friends. There 
was opportunity, however, to walk through 
the Abbey, linger tor a brief space in the 
Poets’ Corner, glance through the long 
aisles, and try to take in the beauty and 
solemnity of a building which concretes 
within its walls and crypts such wealth of 
history ; opportunity, also, to feast our 
eyes on the stately exterior of the Parlia- 
ment buildings—the most magnificent 
structure of its kind in the world. Then 
the swift express of the South Eastern and 
Chatham road bore us to Dover. 

We apprehended trouble — and we found 
it. A fresh gale had been blowing tora 
couple of days,and our first view of the 
Channel revealed an expanse of rolling 
billows whose crests were blown off in 
frothy spray. As we leit the train the sea 
was breaking ever and under the protect- 
ing bulkhead, The ‘*‘ Commodore ” secured 
a stateroom in which a porter deposited our 
hand luggage. I waited long enough to 
see the huge derrick lift the baggage cars 
bodily from their trucks and lower them 
into the hold. Then I gave a quick glance 
over the long, low paddle-wheel steamer 
that was to make its heroic battle with 
storm-driven billows outside, and went 
below. For it was impossible to stay on 
deck. Scarcely had we backed out and 
turned our prow Franceward when the 
upper deck was drenched, and the sea 
pounded the little vessel as with strokes of 
a sledge hammer. We rolled heavily to 
port. Picking my way among people re- 
clining or stretched out in the pangs un- 
speakable, but fortunately transitory, I got 
hold of a brass railing that ran around the 
engine-room, A door opening to the guards 
abaft the paddle-box was open. Through 
that I could see through what a rage of 
waters we were being driven. By turning 
my head I could also see the powertul en- 


Contipued on page 1548 
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THE FAMILY 


TWO FEET OF EARTH 
EMMA A. GENTE. 


Who knows how dear two feet of earth 
may be, 

Save those who under it have laid their 
heart’s desire? — 

A child that woke and smiled and slept 
again, 

Nor waited of this strange, strange world 
to tire! 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 





© gracious beauty, ever new and old ! 
© sights and sounds of nature, doubly dear 
When the low sunshine warns the closing 
year 
Of snow-biown fields and waves of Arctic cold ! 
— Whittier. 
e*«s 
Who can burt us if God be on our side? 
Trials may come, but they are all good. — 


John Wesley. 


God makes the rims in which we are 
placed, but we ourselves can make our 
lives what we will within these rims. — 
Adeline D. T. Whitney. 


God’s mercy scorns and upsets all our 
arithmetic, and overleaps the bounds both 
ot our reason and our justice. — Rev. W. J. 
Dawson. 

e*« 

God is good when He gives; but better 
when He keeps back in order to give an 
accumulated blessing, hesped, pressed 
down, and running over into the bosom of 
His child in whom Patience has had her 
perfect work. — Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


A happy man or woman is a better thing 
to find than a five pound note. He or she 
is a radiating focus ot good-will ; and their 
entrance into a room is as though another 
candle had been lighted. We need not care 
whether they could prove the torty-seventh 
proposition; they do a better thing than 
that —they practically demonstrate the 
great theorem of the Livableness of Lite. 
— R. L. Stevenson. 

a*« 

Personality is more potent thau words. 
Men and woman impart ozone to the at- 
mosphere without knowing what good 
they have done. They become standards 
of righteousness and are all unaware 
that any one looks at them to gage his 
own opinion or shape his own con- 
duct. They are like regulator clocks, by 
which the watches of the world seen to 
be wrong are set aright and are kept 
aright. To try to live the best in the hope 
that somehow one can put the best into the 
very air, and get it into the life of the 
school and community, and have it become 
a part of public sentiment, that surely is 
noble. This is the way to live. No one 
ever lives in vain who so lives. Some one 
is helped by him.—James G. K. Mo- 
CLURE, in “ Living for the Best.’’ 

J bd — 

Character is not determined by a single 
act, but by habitual conduct. Itisa tabric 
made up ot thousands of threads and put 
together by uncounted stitches. Some 
characters are stoutiy sewed; others are 
only basted. A Christian ought not only 
to have his spiritual garments well sewed, 
but kept clean; in fact, as a representa- 
tive ot Jesus Christ, he ought to present 
such an attractive apparel before the world 
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that others should say to him: ** Where 
did you get this? I want one just like it.” 
— Theodore ZL. Cuyter, D. D. 


We cannot live today on the strength of 
yesterday’s food, but each day has its own 
bread. Yesterday’s suashine will not light 
the earth today, but there is other sunshine 
ready each new morning. When you were 
in sorrow a while ago, God came to you 
and comforted you in wonderfal ways 
—through His promises, or through a 
buman triend who brought you blessing, 
or through a book whose words were 
like a heavenly lamp pouring its light 
upon your darkness. When a new sorrow 
comes, that old comfort cannot be used 
again ; but you will have other comfort for 
your new sorrow — comfort in place of the 
comfort which is past. — J. R. Miller, D. D. 


It is a law of the universe that “* motion 
always tollows the line ot least resistance.’’ 
Some would apply this law to all onr life. 
All life, they say, should proceed along the 
lines of tewest obstacles; should take the 
smooth, not the rugged way. There are 
senses in which this is true, but there are 
many senses in which it cannot be true. 
The line of least resistance in much of 
our life would be the destructive, not 
the beneficent, way. Because an observed 
order in anything is a law of the universe, 
it does not follow that it is a universal law. 
.... In all selt-development the rugged 
way is the best way. Easy ways make re- 
duced, incompact, independable souls. The 
same truth applies to nations. The nation 
Sums up the character of individuals; it is 
a kind of infinite self, and it can never 
reach greatness along lines of least resist- 
ance.... The Christian warrior will al- 
ways be the noblest type of man. St. Paul 
was such; Sir Galahad was such; Stone- 
wall Jackson was such. The glory of the 
Christian life is that it is a warfare. Its 
great article of war is, *“* Put on the whole 
armor of God ;” its battle hymn, ** The Son 
of God goes forth to war.” And are not its 
last words for the good soldier of Jesus 
Christ: ‘‘ I have fought the good fight? ” — 


Henry H. Clark, D. D. 


a*« 


The passing through the valley of the 
shadow is a “ walk ”—not at all what I had 
imagined. I had thought ot it as some hur- 
ried, frightened entering upon an unwel- 
come flight, or some rude hustling away 
upon a forced and fatiguing journey. But 
if it is a walk, then it must be something 
quiet and deliberate, something prepared 
for aud peaceiul, possibly even pleasant. 1 
had not thought of death so. I had been 
thinking of it as an aw!iul summons, a sud- 


‘den flight, a something tull oft heste and 


fright and terror. But no, it is a “ walk” 
— so quiet aud peaceful a thing as an even- 
ing walk amid the pleasant shadows of 
sunset. I wonder that I never noticed the 
words more carefully ; tor I see even fur- 
ther that it is not said to be a walk in the 
valley. That might suggest something 
continuous, like the weary wanderings of 
one lost in the dark, or entangled among 
the uncut forests of the valley, or amid the 
contusing or intricate paths of the valley. 
But no, the walk is not in the valley, but 
through the valley. Ah! then, it must bea 
straight and plain path, and one that leads 
somewhere. It must bea direct journey to 
a distinct destination. Yes, [I am assured 
thatit is, and that the destination is noth- 
ing less delightful than heaven itself. 
How, then, can [ tear when once by taith 1 
have connected the valley with the heaven 
to which it leads? This mast be like the 
flight ct a bird through some dark cloud, 
and then out into the tull light of the sun. 
It must be like so.ne traveler journeying 
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through a deeply-shadowed canyon be- 
tween the mountains, and then coming out 
into the broad and smiling country where 
the sun is shining in his glory, and where 
every green herb and beautiful flower is 
springing up to bless. Surely, if it is only 
a quiet walk through the sheltered valley, 
and the valley itself opens out full and 
broad in the shining fields of heaven, why, 
indeed, should I fear? —GerRarpD B. F. 
HALLOCK, in “ Upward Steps.” 


A sower sowed his seedg with doubis and 
fears ; 

“I dare not hope,” he said, “ for fruitful ears ; 
Poor bath the harvest been in other years.’ 
Yet ere the August moon had waxen old 
Fair stood his fields, a waving sea of gold : 

He reaped a thousandfold ! 


Inadark place one dropped a kindly word ; 
“So weak my voice,” he sighed, “ perchance 
pone heard, 
Or, if they did, no answering impulse stirred.’” 
Yet in an hour his fortunes were at stake ; 
One put a lifein peril for his sake, 
Because that word he spake ! 


* Little I have to give, O Lord!” one cried, 

“ A wayward heart that oft hath Thee denied { 
Couldst Thou with such a gift be satisfied ?’’ 
Yet when the soul had ceased its mournful 

plaint, 
God took the love that seemed so poor and 
faint 
And from it made a saint! 


— Christian Burke. 





A SPIRITUAL UMBRELLA 
MRS. ©. F. WILDER. 


N 1 Y John has the habit of taking his 

umbrella to his office if the 
weather-clerk says, ‘“ Cloudy, local 
showers,”’ and then he usually leaves it 
there ; for in this climate “‘ local showers ”’ 
are usually postponed until the middle of 
the night. 

Yesterday it really rained, and John 
politely hinted that [ loan him my frail: 
silk umbrella ; but, instead, | brought 
forward one that had seen its best days, 
and, as Carlyle said of his dear Jane- 
Welsh, was ‘so nobly poor!’’ John is 
not given to expressing his feelings in. 
words, but speaks mightily with his eyes. 
When I gave him the umbrella [ stepped 
out on the dining-room porch, and, look- . 
ing up into the great maple tree that. 
hides clouds, sky or sun, I remarked :- 
“* I guess there is not going to be much of 
a shower.”’ [ did not even look into. 
John’s eyes when he kissed me “ good- 
bye,” but I did look at him as he stepped~ 


down on the walk and raised the forlorn. . 


looking thing I had offered, and my con- 
science pricked me. 


It was too late to make amends, for the - 


much-abused soul stepped rapidly around 
the corner of the house, flinging back on 
the northeast wind : “ ‘ And the rain de- 
scended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew,’ and beat upon that um- 
brella and it went to pieces and was as 
bad as no umbrella at all.”’ 

As I went about my morning’s work I 
thought of what was in Johu’s mind 
when he made his last remark. We had 
been talking, at the breakfast table, about 
the very passage of Scripture which John 
had partly quoted. The minister had read 
the last part of the Sermon on the Mount 
at prayer-meeting the previous evening, 
and the talk of the evening was about the 
lack of faith when storms come, The 
minister had talked about Christians liv- 
ing such sweet, natural lives that they 
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should grow and develop and unfold just 
as the lily grows, develops, unfolds ; that 
we should have no anxious thought about 
what we shall eat, drink or wear ; that it 
is wicked to fret or worry over imaginary 
troubles, and when we do strike the 
storm-belt we must look out that we do 
not have a weak spiritual umbrella. 

One elderly lady at the meeting, in 
speaking along the line of the subject 
taken by the pastor, told how she planted 
some pansy seeds in a flower-pot. She 
knew just what soil, atmosphere, and care 
they needed. She spoke of their growth 
and development. ‘‘ Now the seed of 
holiness has been planted in my soul,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ God expects it will grow, de- 
velop and unfold into a perfect life. God 
knows exactly what soil and atmosphere 
jt needs, He knows just how much sun- 
shine and how much storm is suited to 
the needs of that precious seed. I watched 
my pansies and I thought, ‘ How mys- 
terious is growth.’ How marvelously 
mysterious is spiritual growth! If our 
worries, our cares, our anxieties, our dis- 
couragements, are going to be like cold, 
drizzling, northeast storms on this seed of 
holiness, I, for one, will do my best to 
have the wind from a better quarter and 
the showers such as shall hasten the 
growth of the seed,’’ 

I thought over the meeting of the pre- 
vious evening. I thought of John’s re- 
mark, and the meaning he conveyed by 
his quotation. I thought of many people 
I know and have known. Some are like 
the saint who cultivated pansy plants 
and beautiful thoughts. Some constant- 
ly live with a northeast storm in their 
face, and hold up only a most miserably 
forlorn spiritual umbrella. 

There was a woman I knew when 1 
was a girl in New England, who, when 
asked regarding herself, invariably re- 
plied : ‘‘ I am enjoying miserable health, 
thank you, kindly.”’ [ wonder if there 
are not Christians who “ enjoy ’’ “‘ count- 
ing o’er and o’er’’ all their discourage- 
ments, burdens, cares, trials, poverty and 
‘upsetting’ sins! Said a wise friend, 
not long ago: “Self-pity is not enno- 
bling.” It is worse than northeast 
winds, yet it does seem as though, some- 
how, even Christians seem to “ enjoy’’ 
looking at the trials of life instead of the 
blessings. 

One day, many years ago, after a very 
dreary, hot, uncomfortable summer, I 
found myself on the lounge in the Ii- 
brary, really physically unable to take up 
the duties of life, and mentally and spir- 
itually clear down in the valley with a 
terrible storm of doubt all about me. 
The worst part of it all was, that my 
spiritual ambrella was more frail than 
the material one I had given my John 
yesterday morning. A neighbor came to 
call — one of those even, cool, philosoph- 
ical, bright, intelligent Christian women 
Iam proud to call “friend.” I frankly 
told her that not only my head ached 
and my arms and legs and back, but my 
heart ached, too, and God seemed far off. 

Here a tear trickled down my nose, and 
1 went on enumerating my woes: The 
fall cleaning had not been finished — I 
was right in the midst of it; the daugh- 
ters’ gowns for winter were not made ; 
the college books were more and more ex- 
pensive, and there were three whole years 
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more of such books to buy ; business was 
dull ; coal was going up, and how were 
we ever to see those children through 
college, and,’’ — here tumbled down an- 
other tear. 

I laugh as I see, in my mind’s eye, my 
friend’s face as she replied : ‘‘ I believe if 
you will quit working so diligently, will 
take a dose of quinine, and will stop car- 
rying four years’ burdens at once, your 
head will stop aching, your beart will be 
lighter, and God will not seem so far off.’’ 

Since that dreary day I have often 
thought of my jfriend’s remark, and I 
learned from it, when the storm of doubt 
and distrust looms up in the horizon, and 
my soul is much discouraged because of 
the way, to at once leave By-path 
Meadow, raise my spiritual umbrella, and 
hasten toward the country of Beulah. 

Manhattan, Kansas. 





LAMPS, PITCHERS, TRUMPETS 


He held the Lamp each Sabbath day 

So low that none could miss the way, 
And yet so high to bring in sight 

That picture tair — of Christ, the Light — 
That gazing up — the Lamp between — 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


He held the Pitcher, stooping low, 

To lips of little ones below, 

Then raised it to the weary saint 

And bade him drink when sick and faint ; 
They drank ; — the Pitcher thus between — 
The hand that held it scarce was seen. 


He blew the Trumpet, soft and clear, 
That trembling sinners need not fear, 
And then with louder note and bold 
To storm the walls of Satan’s hold, 
The Trumpet coming thus between, 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


But when our Captain says, “ Well done, 
Thou good and faithful servant! Come! 
Lay down the Pitcher and the Lamp, 
Lay down the Trumpet, leave the camp,” 
The weary hands will then be seen, 
Clasped in His pierced ones, naught be- 
tween. 
— Selected. 





MRS. MELTON’S CHRISTMAS 
BLESSING 


GRACE JEWETT AUSTIN. 


RS. MELTON was slowly running 

the carpet-sweeper over the rug in 

her husband’s study, with her eyes on the 
large calendar over his desk. 

** December first! It’s a wonder how 
fast the days go by. I really believe I'll 
oper the Christmas box this afternoon. 
It rains, and no one wil! call, After the 
children are away at school, I’ll just have 
a quiet time for it.”’ 

Downstairs, Swedish Mary was lustily 
singing : 

“*T gave, I gave My life tor thee, 

What hast thou given tor Me?’” 
And, humming it also, Mrs, Melton and 
her sweeper journeyed upstairs to the 
bedrooms. She stopped to turn the wall- 
roll in ‘*‘ mother’s room,”’ so-called, though 
mother was out West for the winter, and 
High School Fred was sleeping there. 

** Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
waters,’ she read, and as the sweeper 
went back and forth over the carpets, her 
mind dwelt ou the words. ‘ All waters ’’ 


—she had never thought definitely of 
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that verse before. She began to name 
them to herself: Atlantic, Pacific, In- 
dian Oceans; the China Sea; the Med- 
iterranean ; the great rivers of India 
and South America. How many waters 
there were, and how many people beside 
them! She thought of her yearly mis- 
sionary dollar, and some way it did not 
seem so large as usual. 

“ And there is a special blessing just for 
givers to missions, too!’’ she exclaimed 
aloud. ‘I never realized that before.”’ 

It was growing late in the morning. 
The carpet-sweeper wad laid aside, and 
dinner cares were pressing. But at last 
the quiet time came, and Mrs. Melten 
brought out the ‘‘ Christmas box ”’ from 
its closet corner. This box had for some 
years been a favorite institution with Mrs. 
Melton, and she had recommended it to 
many friends. [It had two parts— one 
small, with a tiny slit in its cover; one 
large, with a generous opening. Down 
through the small slit Mrs. Melton 
dropped odd change all the year, and 
never felt penniless at Christm s time. 
Into the larger box went bits of fancy- 
work made, or bargains found in the 
shops. Early in December the box was 
opened for assorting, and very interesting 
work Mrs. Melton found it, 

This had been an unusually good year 
for the box. Pennies and dimes were 
plentiful in the smaller part, while books, 
handkerchiefs, doilies and cushions well 
filled the larger. Note-book in hand, 
with a little puzzled scowl on her face, 
Mrs, Melton studied the collection. 

“* Now I should like to buy something 
really elegant for Aunt Julia. I wonder 
if I could possibly afford a little piece ot 
cloisonné. And Fred needs a watch- 
chain, and John would enjoy that new 
set of ,histories. I believe the more 
money I save, the more I want to spend. 
There isn’t half enough here for all I 
want to do,” 

Swedish Mary, her afternoon work 
done, was climbing the back stairs, still 
singing, though with tired voice : 


“**T gave, I gave My life for thee ; 
What hast thou given for Me?’” 


In a moment the thought of the wall- 
roll message came back to Mrs. Melton. 
‘* Beside all waters ’”’ — could that special 
blessing come to her? Slowly she began 
to separate those dimes and nickels into 
two piles. She knew that it meant Aunt 
Julia would get an American vase instead 
of the costly Japanese inlaid ware, Fred 
might have to accept a plain silk fob, and 
father get one volume rather than a set ; 
but as the mission pie grew, her face be- 
came brighter. 

“T’ll divide Aunt Julia's gift between 
her and Japan,’’ she said to herself; 
“half of John’s shall yo to India, and [’ll 
divide the rest all about.“ To plan was to 
do, with Mrs. Melton; so that evening 
her pastor had a visitor. Very simply 
she told the story of her morning and 
her afternoon, then laid her little pile of 
marked envelopes in his hand. The good 
man cleared his throat more than once 
before he answered : 

‘* Sister, you have given me ‘ meat in 
due season.’ May I pass on the mes- 
sage?’’ And he did ; so wisely aud well 
that a rich blessiug fell on mauy a trust- 
ing heart that Christmas-tide, who, re- 
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joicing in Christ’s birth, tried also to send 
the good news to distant shores and peo- 
ples. 


Bloomington, Iu. 





BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 


If you"have a'gray-haired mother 
In the old home far away, 

Sit down and write the letter 
You pat off day by day. 

Don’t wait until her tired steps 
Reach heaven’s pearly gate— 

But show her that you think of her 
Before it is too late. 


It you have’a tender message, 
Ora loving word to say; 

Don’t wait till you torget it, 
But whisper it today. 

Who knows what bitter memories 
May haunt you if you wait? 

So make your loved ones happy 
Before itis too late. 


We live but in'the present, 
The future is unknown— 
Tomorrow is a mystery, 
Today is all our own. 
The chance that tortune lends to us 
May vanish while we wait, 
So spend your life’s rich treasure 
Betore it is too late. 


The tender words unspoken, 
The letter never sent, 

The long-torgotteh messages, 
The wealth ot love unspent, 

For these some hearts are breaking, 
For these some loved ones wait — 
So show them that you care for them 

Betore it is too late. 


— Anon, 





THE LECTURER 


6¢6C\HE says they can be done with- 
S out.” 

* What?” 

**Men can. Bedone without.” 

*“ Why, how ever — well, go on.” 

“She says they’s discordant notes in 
Creation’s scheme ” — 

** Well, [ never!” 

“TI wrote some things down best I could 
on the margin ot newspaper that was there, 
so’s to get’em by heart. She says what a 
woman can’t do ain’t worth doing. ‘Curb 
not your powers, my sisters, with bit and 
bridle like to the ox and mule,’ she says.” 

**Oxes don’t wear bits.” 

“That’s what she says, anyhow. ‘Shame 
not the glorious possibilities of woman- 
hood by following like a bondswoman 
when the sovereignty of leadership is by 
right yours!’ I pretty near got off the 


bench, and Mis’ Jessup turned red in the © 


face and untied her bonnet-strings. The 
lecture-lady went on telling how unbecom- 
ing it was for a free female to turn in 
appeal to a man for everything. ‘ Use 
your own inspired intellecks,’ she says. 
‘Can you name a man in this village whose 
mind you consider superior to one in this 
noble assembly ot representative women ? 
No!’ 

‘“*T was running them over to myself, be- 
ginning with Uncle Abe Washburn, while 
she talked, when Mis’ Jessup spoke out 
like it was Experience Meeting. You 
know her deainess makes her lose about 
half, and she’s always wanting to help 
somebody along. ‘ Yes’m,’ she says; ‘as 
you ask, it’s my duty to speak out. Doc- 
tor’s got more sense in his little finger than 
I got in my whole body,’ she says, mean- 
ing Dr. Jessup. ‘Her back’s sc wide it hid 
the lecture-lady all ’cepting her head. The 
lecture-lady smiled real polite and says: 

“* Quite right, my dear madam ; nothing 


gives such vitality to a meeting as a call 
tor discussion. Iam glad that you opened 
this question which is so vital to the women 
ot our country and to the progress of the 
nation. I should advise an immediate 
consideration of the subject, and appoint 
this lady’ — 

“* Excuse me, ma’am,’ says Mis’ Jessup ; 
‘that isn’t just it. [was speaking about 
the sense of the men in this village. Now, 
T’ll own that al! of ’em, so to speak, ain’t to 
be counted in because of one thing and an- 
other, but there’s the Doctor’ — 

“* Yes, yes,’ says the lecture-lady, real 
amiable; ‘we shall discuss thé relative 
values of the force masculine and the force 
feminine, all in good time’ — I wrote this 
down so’s not to forget it. ‘I am convinced 
that all my sisters resent the assumed su- 
periority of the former, and realize within 
themselves the voice of Freedom and in- 
dividual power crying for utterance! 
Press on to the foreground! Let not your 
rights be trampled under foot! Let the 
banner over you be “ Rights/”” Man is the 
sovereign brute ot nature’ — 

** Exouse me; ma’am,’ says Mis’ Jessup, 
‘put I’d say, meaning no oftence, that it 
would go right hard to have to call the 
Doctor a “ brute.’’’ 

“ The lecture-lady smiled kind of coldly 
polite and said that she was speaking in 
abstrack — which means look at it small 
and it’s one way, and look at it large and 
it’s another. 

**Peas is peas, be they a peck or a 
bushel,’ says Mis’ Jessup, standing there 
like your dun cow that a steam whistle 
can’t seare from those pasture bars till 
they’re let down. 

** Your suggestions are of universal in- 
terest,’ says the lecture-lady, ‘and should 
strike to the heart of every woman whose 
soul cries for treedom. ‘* Why should I be 
crushed beneath the wheel ot Juggernaut?” 
should be her cry. ‘** Down with those tra- 
ditions which rob me of my birthright of 
liberty!’ 

‘**We were so stirred up now that there 
was considerable nodding and whispering ; 
the lecture-lady had got real powerful, and 
Mis’ Jessup stood trying to catch every 
word, and she says: . 

“*It’s ashame, ma’am, that itis!’ 

** Yes, shame! shame!’ cries the lecture- 
lady, waving her arms, ‘shame, I say, my 
sister! Let us each avow ourselves free!’ 
And she went on so feelingly, about the 
heel of man being on her neck, and so ex- 
citing about the same flag waving its stars 
over men and its stripes over women, that 
it was better than Labor Day parade, and 
Essie Crim waved her handkerchief. 

*“*] will ne lenger suffer in slave-like 
silence!’ says the lecture-lady, waving her 
arms, and Mis’ Jessup spoke out: 

“*Don’t, ma’ani,’ she says; ‘as 1 said, 
it’s a shame that any lady should have 
been treated so bad. You’ve come to the 
right place, for I think I’m speaking for 
all when I say that no woman appeals to 
us in vain tor protection, and I would ask 
you right now to come home with me and 
let the Doctor advise you. Anybody can 
see you’ve been treated terrible bad by 
your husband, and if he’s gone so far as to 
use his foot, as you say, ma’am, you’ve 
cause for complaint — though with most 
domestic quarrels there’s faults on both 
sides, ma’am. Maybe your husband is a 
drinking man’ — 

“** Husband /’ cries the lecture-lady, of a 
sudden losing hold of herself and dancing 
up and down. ‘Me/ Me got a husband? 


Me put my head into the yoke of slavery? 
Me got trampled on bya man /’ shescreams, 
slamming her books together and pinniug 
her hat on. ‘How dare you insult me? 
Husband /’ she panted like ’twas ‘ Snake!’ 
and she jumps off the plattorm, and we all 
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got up together, and she glares, at. Mis’ 
Jessup like mad. ‘How dare you say 
“husband” to me? Do I look like a 
worm who crawls around the feet of a 
man? The next time you want a lecturer, 
send for one of your own purblind, cow- 
like, servile race, and not an enlightened 
and emancipated being,’ she screams, ‘a 
being who knows not the word “hus- 
band!” Ugh! Go home to your husbands, 
you poor, down-trod creatures, and never 
awaken trom your ignorance!’ 

“And with that she pitches out the door 
and disappears, while we were all trying 
to explain that Mis’ Jessup meant no 
harm, 

** Presently Dr. Jessup drove up with his 
buggy- wheels all mud-splashed. 

**I wish you had got here sooner,’ says 
Mis’ Jessup, climbing in, ‘to help soothe a 
poor creetur who was easing her mind 
here awhile ago,’ 

“The Doctor said that if it was the 
female he’d met on her way to the station 
he guessed she’d eased off pretty much all 
the mind she’d got, because when he 
picked her up she was clinging to the tence 
crying fit to kill herself. 

Just like they all do,’he says. ‘Some- 
thing had made her mad, and when she 
come to she cried it out. I said to her, 
*“*Want to go to the train?” And I didn’t 
wait, but jumped herin, She was gasping 
and sobbing, “ Husband!” so I calculated 
they’d quarreled, and I says: *‘ There, now, 
don’t take it that way, ma’am. If your 
husban@’s gone and left you, he’ll return, 
never fear, especially it you're a first-rate 
cook,” I said; “all young psople quarrel 
sometimes, and maybe you can win him 
back.”’ 

“*My, but she mopped her eyes and 
turned turkey-red as she jumped out and 
the whistle blew. 

**** Husband!” says she. “TI’ll have 
you know I haven’t got any!’’ 

“** Well, now, is that it?” I said. 
“Then I wouldn’t take it that bad, miss; 
maybe you'll get one yet!” 

“* But she jumped on that train with- 
out so much as “‘thanky.”’’? — ViR@INIA 
Woopwarp CLowp, in Outlook. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


SNOWFLAKE AND LEAF 


HE big sky above the hard, frozeu 

ground was dark. The little stars 

had hidden their winking yellow eyes, 

and the round old moon had forgotten to 

shine. Big black clouds were hurrying 

past each other, back and forth, from east 
to west. 

Up on the old oak-tree at the corner of 
the lane a little leaf still clung. He was 
very tiny, very brown, and very much 
wrinkled ; but still he kept a tight hold 
on the stiff old Lranch where he had lived 
all his life, 

“Ugh!’’ he said, as he shivered and 
clung still closer. ‘It’s going to rain 
again. I’m sure I felt a drop just then,” 

But it was nota drop of rain, but a 
soft, cold something else which nestled 
wetly down among the little brown 
wrinkles. The leaf stirred slightly and 
shivered again. 

‘* What is the matter?’ queried a sweet 
voice. 

** [’m very cold,” said the leaf. 

“Are you? What makes you cold?”’ 
asked the voice. 


“T think it is — you,’ the kind little 
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leaf answered slowly, dreading lest he 
hurt some one’s feelings. 

‘Oh, no, I’m sure it is not I, because 
I’m not cold; and if I made you cold I 
would be cold too, wouldn’t I?”’ 

‘*T suppose you would,” said the leaf, 
thoughtfully. ‘* But I am not warm as | 
am in the summer-time. I’m lonesome, 
too, up here alone — that is, I am when 
you are not here,’’ he added, politely. 

‘*‘ What is summer?’’ asked the snow- 
flake. ‘‘ I never heard about it.“ 

‘‘Tt is a very nice time,’’ said the leaf, 
hugging the old tree and drawing his 
tight edges closer. ‘It’s the time when 
you are green and soft and — and warm,” 
he added with a sigh. 

I don’t believe we have it up where I 
live, then,“ said the smowflake, ‘ for I 
never remember being green.’’ 

‘‘Tt is very pleasant in summer,’’ con- 
tinued the leaf. ‘‘ The birds perch upon 
the branches here and sing so sweetly. 
Once a robin built a beautiful nest just 
under where we are now. It was a large 
nest, and was made of hay and threads 
woven nicely together. One day long 
after the nest was built, after the mother 
bird had been staying in the nest nearly 
all the time, I saw four tiny birds with 
great big mouths wide open. It seemed 
to me that they were always calling to be 
fed, and the mother bird and the father 
bird were busy from morning till night 
fetching worms for those hungry little 
ones. But before long the mother bird 
taught them to fly, and one by one they 
left the nest and flew out into the world. 
I am never alone in summer, for the tree 
is full of leaves; but they have fallen off 
one at a time until only I am left. Every 
time the wind blows I expect to go, too.” 

‘‘ Where will you go?’ asked the 
snowflake, with much interest. 

“Oh, I shall drop to the ground below 
and grow smaller and smaller until I sink 
down underneath where the new grass is 
preparing to sprout and the violets are 
ready to wake when the great, warm sun 
bids them push their little folded leaves 
and buds up through the warm earth.” 

‘* Is it nice down there in the dark ?”’ 

“ Oh, yes, it is very warm and sweet, 
and not a bit lonely ; for the worms and 
bugs and roots and seeds are all busy, 
making ready for the spring days.’’ 

Just then a heavy gust of wind shook 
the old oak-tree, and down fell the little 
brown leaf, snowflake and all. The 
snowflake melted, and the little leaf lay 
happily there, waiting to reach the busy 
little world below the sod. — HELEN T. 
PREBLE, in Christian Register. 





How to Catch a Monkey 


F wild animals are to be caged and ex- 
hibited to wondering spectators, they 
must first be caught. So all over the world 
there are men whose sole business it is to 
catch the various kinds of wild creatures, 
in order to ship them to the great animal 
dealers. Many are the ingenious methods 
employed. In an article in Frank Leslie's 
Magazine an ingenious plan for catching 
monkeys is described. 

Ring-tail monkeys, one of the most valu- 
able and expensive of the smaller animals, 
are caught in an interesting way. A cocoa- 
nut is split in two, and a banana with a 
piece of wood running through it placed 
lengthwise through the nut, the twe halves 
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of which are drawn together by wires. 
Then a hole is cut large enough tor the 
monkey’s paw to enter. The monkey spies 
the tempting nut from his tree. He hops 
down, looks it over, sees the hole, and 
smells the banana inside. He is fond of 
bananas. Putting his paw in he grasps it, 
but the wood prevents it from coming out. 
Then the catchers appear and the monkey 
runs for a tree. But he cannot climb be- 
cause of the cocoanut on his paw, and he 
will not let go of that, so he is captured 
pawing wildly at the tree trunk. — 8. 8. 
Advocate, 





THE WIND IN THE CHIMNEY 


**Oh, the wind in the chimney! 
I hate the wind in the chimney! 
It scolds and complains, and it never 
does tire,” 
Says Harry, who’s crouching down by 
the fire. 
Alas! Alas! What does the wind say? 
“Oh, Harry, you’ve been a bad boy today! 
You’ve cheated at school, and cheated at 
play, 
And worried and fretted to have your 
own way,”’ 
Says the angry wind in tha chimney. 


“Oh, the wind in the chimney! 
I love the wind in the chimney! 
It laughs and it whistles, it sings and it 
crows,”’ 
Says Johnny, who’s warming his fingers 
and toes. 
Ha, ha! Ha, ha! What does the wind 
say? 
“Oh, Johnny, you’ve been a good boy 
today, . 
So faithtul in school, and honest in play, 
And many a fellow you’ve helped on the 
way!” 
Says the merry wind in the chimney. 


— Youth’s Companion. 





JAMIE’S SERENADE 


66 AMMA, what are serenades ? ”’ 
- asked Jamie. 


‘‘Tt’s a song,’ said mamma. “ But 
why do you want to know ?”’ 
‘A song!’ sald Jamie. “ Why, I 


heard Uncle Jim say that he went out to 
give a serenade on Tuesday night. I 
thought it was something to give some 
one,’”’ emsaTs 

‘* Why, you give them a song, you see. 
When you are very fond of some one, you 
go at night and sing a song under her 
windows. That is to show the person 
that you love ber.” 

** Must you do it at night ?”’ 

“ Yes, I think so.” 

** But s’pose your mother won’t let you 
sit up late at night, or s’pose you fall 
asleep and can’t wake yourself up.’’ 

‘* Oh, the people that give serenades do 
it secretly, and they commonly have no 
trouble in keeping awake at night.”’ 

“Oh!” said Jamie, as if he were per- 
fectly enlightened about the matter. 

Then mamma forgot all about the mat- 
ter, but Jamie pondered long and ear- 
nestly, 

Two nights later grandma was just set- 
tling herself for her first nap, when she 
heard a sound that made her raise her 
night-capped head from her pillow in 
haste. 

‘“‘ Father, that’s Jamie!’ she _ ex- 
claimed, 

‘Nonsense ! Jamie was in dreamland 
an hour ago,’’ said grandpa. 
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Then a shrill boyish voice arose on the 
night air : 


“ My kitty has gone from her basket, 
My kitty has gone up a tree ; 
Oh, who will go up in the branches, 
And bring back my kitty to me? 
Bri-ing back, bri-ing back, 
Oh, bring back my kitty to me, to me!” 


‘Jamie Carrol, what do you mean? 
Come right in out of that damp night 
air.’’ 

“Wait till I finish my song, grand- 
ma,“ said an aggrieved voice. “‘ You 
oughtn’t_to interrupt it, cause it’s a sere- 
nade.,’”’ 

“ Does your 
here? ’’ 

‘Of course not, Serenades are secret.’’ 

‘Let the boy finish his song,” said 
grandpa, with a chuckle, 

‘*Have you got all your clothes on?” 
demanded grandma. 

‘* Why, of course.’’ 

“Well, put this scarf around your 
neck, and finish your song. Then come 
to the kitchen door, and I will give you 
some refreshments.’’ 

‘Oh, do you get refreshments for ser- 
enades ?’’ 

“* Yes, indeed! Now hurry.’ 

The shrill refrain was taken up again, 
and the music finished in doubie-quick 
time. When he finished, he found 
grandma at the door waiting for him, 
with a plate of the little chocolate cakes 
that Jamie thought were the very best 
things in the world to eat. Grandpa 
was there, too; and, when the refresh- 
ments were disposed of, he escorted the 
small serenader home. 

‘*Good-bye, dear,’’ said grandma. 
enjoyed your music very much.” 

But mamma collapsed with a string of 
incoherent exclamations when she opened 
the door to the runaway. ‘ Why didn’t 
you tell me about it?’ she demanded. 

“Why, mamma, you said yourself that 
they were secret. And I love grandma 
the best after you, and I wanted to sur- 
prise her. She liked it very much, and I 
had refreshments and lots of fun.”’ 

“ But you’ll tell me about it next time, 
won’t you? Because people can always 
tell secrets to their mother.’’ 

“ All right,’’ said Jamie, ‘1 will.’’ — 
Christian Standard, 


mother know you’re 
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Itching Skin 


Distress by day and night — 

That’s the complaint of those who 
are so unfortunate as to be afflicted 
with Eczema or Salt Rheum—and out- 
ward applications do not cure. 
They can’t. 

The source of the trouble is in the 
blood—make that pure and this scal- 
ing, burning, itching skin disease will 
disappear. 

“TI was taken with an itching on my 
arms which proved very disagreeable. I 
concluded it was salt rheum and bought a 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In two days 
after I began taking it I felt better and it 
was not long before I was cured. Have 


never had any skin disease since.’ Mrs. 
Ipa E. Warp, Cove Point, Md. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and Pills 
Rid the blood of all impurities ana 
cure all eruptions. 








s 
—* 
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Fourth Quarter Lesson XI 


SuNDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1903. 
1KrNnGs 8:1-11; 62, 68. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE 


I Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Iwasglad when they said 
unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lord. — 
Psa, 122: 3. 


2. DATE: B. OC. 1004 or 1005 (B. C. 965 according 
to the Assyrian inscriptions) ; the 12th year of 
Solomon’s reign. 


8 PLACE: Jerusalem 


4. THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. 


(1) Jte Site.—Mount Moriah (Araunah’s 
threshing-floor). See 2 Sam. 24. “‘ The rugged 
top of Moriah was leveled with immense labor ; 
its sides, which to the east and south were pre- 
cipitous, were faced with a wall of stone, built 
up perpendicular from the bottom of the valley, 
so as to appear to those who looked down of 
most terrific height—a work of prodigious 
skill and labor, as the immense stones were 
strongly mortised together and wedged into the 
rock” (Milman). “The platform constructed 
by Solomon’s engineers was probably an area 
of about twelve acres, or a quadrangle of 00 
feet by 600 feet ” (Sime). 


(2) Its Materials. — David had collected 100,000 
talents of gold and 1,017,000 talents of silver. “ If 
we reckon the talents of silver at 3,000 shekels of 
silver (each worth $0 5474), according tothe usual 
Mosaic or sacred value, and if the gold shekel 
be sixteen times that of silver, the gold and 
silver thus gathered by David would amount 
to £889,600,000, or $4,270,500,000, a sum incred- 
ibly high for the requirements of worship at 
that time. On the contrary, if we assume with 
Keil that the present shekel is not the sacred 
(Mosaic), but the civil (so-called) shekel, after 
the king’s weight, and that these royal shekels 
were only half as weighty as the others, and so 
equal in weight and value to the bekah or Mo- 
saic half shekel (Ex. 38 : 26), an assumption that 
seems to be corroborated by the comparison of 
1 Kings 10:17 with 2Chron. 9: 16, the sum named 
is reduced by at least a half to about $2,000,000,- 
000” (Lange). Besides the gold and silver, brass 
and iron were used beyond computation, and 
vast amounts of cedar were cut in Mt. Lebanon 
and sent to Jerusalem via Joppa. Huge stones 
were quarried for foundations and walis, and 
precious stones collected in great abundance. 


(8) Its Workmen. — Hiram, king of Tyre, was 
the chief architect and supplied laborers for cut- 
ting down the cedar and transporting it to 
Joppa; also skilled workmen for bandling the 
precious metals, embroidering, carving, etc. 
Thirty thousand Israelites were levied to work 
in three divisions, each for one month, then rest 
for two, ete.; and 150,000 laborers, drawn from 
the ranks of the enslaved Canaanites, were also 
put to work. The time occupied in building 
the temple was seven and one-half years. 


(4) Its Plan and Dimensions. — Like the tab- 
ernacie, the new and more permanent structure 
consisted of a Holy of Holies, a Holy Place, and 
a Porch, the dimensions of the temple being ex- 
actly double that of the tent which it replaced 
— namely, ninety feet long, thirty broad, and fur- 
ty-five (ceiled up to thirty) feet high. The Holy 
of Holies was a cube of thirty feet; the Holy 
Place was sixty feet long, with a partition be- 
tween it and the Holy of Hollies ; the Porch, of 
the same width as the sanctuary, projected fif- 
teen feet, and its front was supported by two 
pillars of brass. Around the sides and end of 
the building were erected three tiers of cham- 
bers —a sort of three-storied house, each story 
being seven anda half feet high, the floor timbers 
of the middle and upper stories resting upon re- 
ceding sections of the temple walls, but not fas- 
tened to them. hese chambers were entered 
from the outside by winding stairs and divided 
into apartments forthe use of the priests and 
for storage purposes. Sufficient wall-space was 
left above these chambers for latticed windows 
to light the sanctuary. The whole area enclosed 
for the temple and its courts was a square of 
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abont 600 feet. The front of the temple faced 
the east. 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday —1 Kings8: 
1-11 ; 62,63. Tuesdqy —1 Kings 8; 12-21. Wednes- 
day — 1 Kings 8:2230. Thursday — 1 Kings8: 
81-40. Friday —2 Chron. 7:1-11. Saturday — 
2 Chron. 7 : 12-22. Sunday — Psa. 122. 


ll Introductory 


The supreme moment had come. The 
temple, finished and furnished at last, 
after years of preparation and building, 
was about to receive its consecration — 
but not alone by human rite. The Divine 
glory wus to descend in a cloud so lumi- 
nously dark and awful that no priestcould 
tarry within the precincts. The apart- 
ments and utensils were to receive the hal- 
lowing touch of the Shekinah and be 
thenceforward invested with a sacredness 
which no chrism of oil could confer. A 
solemn silence rested on the people, who 
had gathered in immense numbers to this 
double festival of Dedication and Taber- 
nacles ‘‘ from the entering in of Hamath 
to the river of Egypt.’’ With eager eyes 
they gazed upon the two processions ad- 
vancing joyfully, the one from Gibeon 
bearing the’ tattered relics of the sacred 
tent, the other from Zion conveying the 
ark to its new resting-place in the Holy of 
Holies. With eager ears they listened to 
the white-robed singers and musicians, to 
the number of 4,000, pouring forth their 
glad strains of praise to Jehovah : For 
He is -good ; for His mercy endureth for- 
ever.”’ But when the cloud filled the 
house — the symbol of God’s presence — 
and the priests fled trembling from their 
ministrations, a hush of awe fell upon the 
assembly. The stillness was broken by 
Solomon, who, on this high day, assumed 
the functions of priest as well as king. 
Standing on a brazen platform before the 
great altar where he had been offering sac- 
rifices, he first solemnly blessed the peo- 
ple ; and then, kneeling and stretching 
forth his hands toward heaven, he offered 
a prayer which for comprehensiveness 
and sublimity has no parallel in recorded 
human speech ; its leading thought, re- 
peated with beautiful variety and minute- 
ness, being : ‘‘ That the abode which Je- 
hovah had now designed to sanctify with 
His preseuce might prove the centre of 
blessing and forgiveness to His people ; 
that whatever prayer for help, whatever 
penitent confession in the time of suffering 
and exile they might offer toward that 
house, God would hear it from His true 
dwelling-place in heaven, and forgive His 
people who had sinned against Him.”’ 
A second priestly blessing followed this 
prayer, and then, as in the case of the 
first altar of burnt-offering, the fire of God 
fell from heaven and consumed the sacri- 
fice. 


ill Expository 


1-2 Solomon assembled the elders. — 
The occasion justified it. But not only 
were the elders and princes present, the 
people were too interested to stay away. 
All came who could. To bring up the ark 
— which David had placed under a new 
tabernacle constructed for the purpose on 
Mt. Zion. Zion was the western of the two 
hills on which Jerusalem was built. Be- 
tween it and Moriah, the eastern hill, lay 
the Tyropwon valley. The month Etha.- 
nim —also called Tisri, corresponding 


with parts of our September and October. 
3. The elders came — to march in the 
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procession, which was to descend into the 
Tyropceon valley, and ascend the opposite 
hill, The priests took upthe ark, — 
Strictly, only the Levites could carry the 
ark, but the priests bore it at the crossing 
ot the Jordan, and priests were also Levites. 


4. And the tabernacle of the congrega.- 
tion (R. V., “ the tent of meeting ’’).— * This 
consecrated tent, which hed up to this time 
stood in Gibeen, was now taken down, and 
the curtains and poles of which it consisted 
seem to have been brought to the temple to 
be preserved ” (Cambridge Bible). All the 
holy vessels — the altar of incense, the can- 
dlestick, the table ot shewbread, the brazen 
altar, and possibly such relics as the brazen 
serpent. These did the priests and Le- 
vites bring up. — This procession from 
Gibeon probably joined that from Zion. A 
grand orchestra and chorus, consisting of 
four thousand musicians and singers, made 
the air resonant with festal anthems and 


praises of Him “ whose mercy endureth 
toréver.” 


5. King Solomon and all... before 
the ark. — They probably preceded or led 
the procession, and took up their position 
in the court near the great altar ; now they 
were occupied in testifying their gratitude 
and praise and self-dedication by offering 
innumerable sacrifices as the processions 
entered. As all the priests were sanctified 
for this occasion (2 Chron. 5: 11), all could 
be occupied in this sacrificial work. 


68. The priests brought in the ark — 
the staves resting on their shoulders, enter- 
ing the porch they passed through the Holy 
Place and the curtains of the Holy ot 
Holies, where they halted iand reverently 
lowered the symbol to the floor. Oracle of 





“Cleaning House” 
A Change of Food Cleans the Soul’s House 


When the body is clogged up by the use 
of improper food, and sickness sets in, 
there is nothing so good as a “ house clean- 
ing,” and the right way to do this is to 
change the food ; for although taking med- 
icines may afford a temporary reliet, a 
complete change of food is much the surest 
aud safest way. 

The highest medical authority in the 
world, The Lancet ot London, says of 
Grape-Nuts: “ Our analysis shows it isa 
nutritive of a high order, since it contains 
the constituents ot acomplete food in very 
satistactory and rich proportion and in an 
easily eeaimilable state.” “About two 
years ago,” says a resident of Springvill 
Ind.,““I had a terrible eboulach ‘troche, 
and although I tried all kinds of medicines 
none of them cured me. I was so run down 
Icould not eat, got very little sleep, and 
was dizzy-headed and miserable all the 
time. About that time a friend told me 
that the only way to cure my trouble was 
to change my tood, and recommended 
Grape-Nuts. 

“ From my very first meal of Grape-Nuts 
my stomach began to get better, and all 
the improvements that come from a healthy 
stomach in place ot an unhealthy one soun 
tollowed ; and this was not all, tor just as 
great an improvement came in my brain. 
All the dizziness is gone, and my brain is 
now clear and active. I can eat anything I 
want, sleep well, and am altogether a new 
man mentally and physically. 

“ At the time I commenced to use this 
food I was nothing but a skeleton weigh- 
ing 130 pounds; but now I have got back my 
normal weight ot nearly 200.” N, ame given 
by Postum Oo., Battle Creek, Mich 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy ot the 


famous little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville.” 
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the house —the secret place where His mer- 
cy was, in a sense, declared at every yearly 
entrance of the high priest. Cherubim 
covered the ark and the staves — em- 
plems of God’s immediate presence. With 
wings outstretched over the mercy seat, 
which covered the receptacle of the tables 
ot the law, they silently but eloquently 
voiced God’s ineffable majesty and mercy 
and presence. And they drew out the 
staves (R. V., “and the staves were so 
long’). — The ark appears to have been set 
down as near the end wall as possible, but 
the staves were not removed. These pro- 
jected, it seems, somewhat into the Holy 
Place, and were visible on the curtain — a 
perpetual reminder to the ministering 
priests of the presence of the holy symbol. 
Unto this day — the date when this portion 
ot the First Book of Kings was written. 


9, Nothing ia the ark save the two 
tables of stone — the golden pot otf manna 
and Aaron’s rod having been, apparently, 
removed. When the priests came out from 
the Holy of Holies, the musicians tuned 
their voices in praise ot Him ‘‘ whose mercy 
endureth forever ”’ (see 2 Chron. 5: 11-14). 


10,11. The cloud filled the house — the 
Shekinah, veiling God’s glory from mortal 
eyes, not confining itself to the place above 
the merey-seat in the Holy of Holies, but 
pervading the entire structure, and hallow- 
ing all with such an awful sense of the 
Divine Presence that the priests felt com- 
pelled to retreat. Appearing first as the 
pillar of cloud and flame in the Exode, it 
had been seen at various emergencies of the 
nation’s history, and now appeared as evi- 
dence that Jehovah accepted the new struc- 
ture as He had formerly accepted the taber- 
nacle. The king, at this point, took part in 
the services, first blessing the multitude, 
then recounting the reason why he had 
built the sanctuary, then kneeling aud 
offering the prayer ot dedication. This 
prayer was answered by the descent of fire 
trom heaven, consuming the sacrifices on 
the altar. 


62, 63. The king and all Israel offered 
sacrifices —an immense number, and as 
accorded with the occasion and the gratetul 
liberality ot the king and people. These 
victims, of course, were not all slaughtered 
in one day ; the solemnities continued dur- 
ing a week or more (verse 65). The meat of 


peace-offerings could be eaten by the peo- 
ple. 


IV inferential 


l. It is “ meet, right, and our bounden 
duty’ to build and dedicate houses to the 
worship of Almighty God. 


2. We may confidently expect to meet 
there His hallowing presence and mercy. 

3. Symbols pass, but not reality. 
Even we may become human temples. 
“Know yé not that ye are the temple ot 
God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
you ? ” (1 Cor. 3: 16.) 


4. Solomon in all his glory was never 
more truly great than when he knelt in the 
presence of his people and “ stretched forth 
his hands toward heaven.“ No worldly 


leadership can compare with leadership in 
prayer. 


V illustrative 


l. Alone and isolated in its grandeur 
stood the Temple Mount. Terrace upon 
terrace its courts rose, till high above the 
tity, within the enclosure of marble elois- 
ters, the temple itself stood out, a mass of 
snowy marble and of gold, glittering in the 
Sunlight against the half-encircling green 
background of Olivet.... Nor has there 
been in ancient or modern times a sacred 


building equal to the temple, whether for 
situation or magnificence (Bdershei ). 
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WHY SWAMP-ROOT = 
GIVES STRENGTH 





Almost every one, from personal experience, knows that the effects of any kind 
of severe physical strain are felt, first of all,in the small of the back —in other words, 


in those Vital Organs, the Kidneys. 


This is as true in the case of the very powerful 


as it is with one of less strength, and it is especially true whenever the kidneys are 


weak 


The Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp- Root, strengthens the kidneys, and through 


them helps all the other organs. 


Among the cg A cures of Swamp- 
Root meng ~~ IoN’s HERALD, the ones we 
publish this week for the benefit of our readers 
speak in the hig terms of the wonderful 
curative properties 
and bladder remedy. 
Mrs. H. N. Wheeier, of 117 High Rock Street, 
Lynn, Mass., writeson Nov. 2, 1901: “ About 18 
months ago I had a very severe spell of sick- 
ness. I was extremely sick for three weer 
and when I was finally able to leave my bed 
was left with excruciating pains ip my back. 
water at times looked very like coffee. I 
could pass but ft a porte ke ph : 
after sufferin n. y physical con 
f fat 1 had no strength, and was 
wn. The doctors said vy dees 4 
steed, Sm I felt certain t bey 
were the cause my trouble. My sister, Mrs. 
C. E. Littlefield, of Lynn, advised me to give Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp- 


a trial. iI procured 
a — y inside of three days com- 
menced to get relief. I followed up that bottle 
with another, and at the completion of this one 


he 
it 


found I was com ly cured. My strength 
return and 1t l am as well as ever. 
Swamp is 80 nt to take ! 


way herp 4 is t of canvasser. I am on 
my feet a great deal of the time, and have to 
use much ep in getting around. My cure 
is therefore all the more remarkable, and is 
exceedingly gratifying to me.” 


Nm. JOAN Uifrrbaa, 


this great kidney, liver | 





\ NY 
' MRS. H.N. WHEELER, 
Fea bid, 








The mild and extraordinary eftect of the world-tamous kidney and bladder remedy 


Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp.- Root, is soon realized. 


cures of the most distressing cases. 
Weak and unhealthy kidne 
any other dis ase ; therefore, w 


are responsible for more sickness and sufferin 
m through neglect or other causes kidney trouble is 


It stands the highest for its wonderful 
than 


permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to follow, 

We otten see a friend, a relative, or an acquaintance apparently well, but in a few 
days we may be grieved to learn of their severe iliness or sudden death, caused by that 
fatal type ot kidney trouble — Bright’s Disease. 

The Effect of the Sample Bottie of Swamp-Root 
“ Having heard that you could prectee asample bottle of Swamp-Root free, by mail, I wrote 


to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 


Y., for a sample bottle, and it was prompily sent. | was so 


pleased after trying the sample bottle that I sent to the drug store and procured asupply. I have 


used Swam 
liver, loss of appetite, and general 

was due to too close confinement in m 
recommend it hig for all liver and k 

I am not in the habit of endorsing any m 


Swamp-Root has done for m 


p-Root regularly for some time, and consider it 

te, ment of the digestive functions. 

business. I can 

complaints. 

cine, 

this case I cannot speak too much in praise of 
e.”’ 


unsurpassed as a remedy for torpid 


{ think mv trouble 


ign 8 ‘ EG hove, 


Springfield, Ouio, Feb. 21, i. 


ut in 43 
what 


EDITORIAL NOTE — If you are sick, or “ feel badly,” begin taking the wonderful 


discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- Root, 
better they will 


because as soon as 
help all the other organs tu health. A trial 


r kidneys are getting 
convince any one. 


You may have a sample bottle of this great remedy, Swamp-Root, sent absolutely 


free by 
thousands 
owe their 


upon ds of testimonial 


in Boston Z 
the regular fitty-cent and one-dollar size bo 


also a book telling all about Swamp-Root, and containi 

ne ~ —— received trom men an 
good tact, their very lives, C) 
Root. In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
this 1on’s HERALD. 


many of the 
women who 

t curative properties of Swamp- 
. Y., be sure to say that you read 


0 
te you are already convinced that a is what you need, you can purchase 


make any mistake. bu 


at the drug stores everywhere. Don’t 


t remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swarap- Root, 


and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 








2. The size ot the temple, compared to 
that ot our cathedrals, or even churches, 
was in ficant ; for, like all sacred edi- 
fices of nations of antiquity, it was de- 
signed not tor the assembling of the people 
— the tour courts were for that — but as the 
especial dw -place, or “* house,” of God. 
.-- It was ra a monument of the 
wealth than of the architectural science and 
skill of the people. It was a wonder of the 


world from the splendor of its materials, 
more than the boldness or majesty of 
its height and ensions (Geikie). 


8. The temple so wondrously consecrated 
by the visible symbol of God’s — ye ha 
came from that moment the prideand glory 
of the nation; and, as years. the 
reverent love ot a spot so holy rose almost 
to superstitious adoration. All that was 
best in the community turned 
thet Joya ond cossente, their moments ot 
gra yey gl and in their darkest 
trials. To see it odically, and to wor- 
ship in its courts, me the intensest de- 
sire ot every Hebrew, wherever his lot 


might be cast. Three times a year long 
trains of pilgrims turned to it from every 
part of the land ; and before the Passover, 
especially, vast multitudes crowded to it 
trom the most distant countries. Nor were 
these great national gatherings only occa- 
sions for listening to sermons, or joining in 
sacrifices. They were the high festivals of 
the race where all innocent delights bright- 
ened life. But even these fond associations 
were infinitely less tender and sacred than 
the —— nks which bound Israel to the 
“Holy Place.” In his thoughtful hours, 
especially when pressed with trial, the 
words of one of the Psalms became the in- 
— utterance of every godly He- 
rew : 


‘One = have I craved of Jehovah ; that do 

To dwell in the house of Jehovah all the days 
of my life ; 

To look with glad eyes at the beauty of Je- 


And to refresh my soul at His temple.” 
(Geikie.) 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





. 
Opts ana Progress. By David James Burrell, 
. H. Revell Co.: New York. Price, 9* 
na 


‘“ A Discussion of Problems of Our 
Time” is the sub-title; also ‘‘ Studies of 
the Modern. Man’s Questions.” Some 
twenty sermons are here, devoted in the 
main ‘to the old theology, the religion of 
the tathers, the overthrow of the rampant 
errors of the day. Dr. Burrell does not 
beat about the bush. His trumpet gives 
no uncertain sound. He boldly takes the 
ground that if the Bible is not correct in its 
references to science and history, it is not 
correct in anything, and has no authority 
for religion. The men who wrote it he 
considers to be mere amanuenses — the 
authorship was Divine; “there are no mis- 
takes in the Bible.” Those who differ 
with him on these points — multitudes of 
devout and scholarly and divinely anoint- 
ed men, leaders in Israel—he denounces 

as “wolves clad in wool and mingling 
with the sheep, Doeg the Edomite skulking 
behind the altar, Shimei in‘ambush throw- 
ing stones at the king.” He calls on thein 
to “ take their places in the open and lilt 
up their banners against Zion,” as the out- 
spoken infidels of old did. All this is very 
paltry and pitiful, not to say shameful and 
sintul. Itisashriek of despair betraying 
the weakness ot a lost cause. The Bible 
and Christianity may well pray to be de- 
fended from such detenders. They are 
badly belated. Why the word “ progress * 
appears in this book’s title, is a ‘puzzle. 
Laura Bridgman: Dr. vary Dee ql and 


What he Taught het, Howe ro Pupll, snd 
Howe Hall. & Uo. : Boston. Price, $1.50. 


Two pt ons ot Dr. Howe tell the tas- 
cinating story ot the first case of successful 
instruction in the case of a child who was 
blind as well as deaf and dumb. It is the 


first time it has been fully told, and hence | 


the book has not a little scientific impor- 
tance. Laura’s own journal is given, as 
well as her ventures in authorship and 
extracts from journals ot different teachers. 
The book is somewhat marred, to our 
thinking, by such expressions as “ gross 
superstitions,” “ dark phantasms,” “ hu- 
man inventions,” “ pietistic cant,” applied 
by the authors to the ideas of orthodox 
Christians regarding the tuture lite, which 
were taught to Laura when she was with 
her relatives in New Hampshire one sum- 
mer. She was immersed thére and joined 
the Baptiet Church (her tather was a Bap- 
tist) in 1862, when she was thirty-three 
years old. It made her very happy, but 
made the Howes quite angry, if one may 
judge from the expressions used. The in- 
tolerance of the-*' liberals ” is usually quite 
as great as that of those whom they most 
complain against tor bigotry. 


Ted * ria and Palestine William Eleroy 
‘uri oi i. Revell Co. : New Yo: Price, $2, net, 


mis are the letters sent trom Syria to 
the Chicago Record-Herald in 1901 by the 
well-known ‘newspaper correspondent. 
They were dictated to his son, an average 
of 2,500 words a day tor the entire journey, 
wherever a place could be found to puta 
typewriter, otten surrounded by groups of 
astonished natives. The result is a volume 
ot over 500 pages, amply illustrated trom 
photographs taken on the spot. A spirit 
ot loyalty to the Bible and to mission work 
pervades it,and trom Beirut to the Dead 
Sea pretty much everything of importance 
is graphically described. 
The Resresqnatve eu of the Bible. By George 


Matbeson le Armstrong & Son: New 
York. Price, $1.75. 


The former series, already noticed in 
these coluwns, being well received, this 
second volume naturally follows, and 
doubtless athird is well under way. For 
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vr. ee ——— : 
this begins With “Ishmael the Outcast,” 
and proceeds to * Daniel the Daring,’ tak- 
ing up Lot, Balaam, Caleb, Boaz, Gideon, 
Jonathan, Johgh, Isaiah} Hezekiah, -and 


‘others, The author is neutral as to higher 
‘ criticism and old orthodoxy) not béthering’ 


with those questions at all, but treating 
the figures as they appear and searching for 
the revelation that comes through them, as 
any sensible preacher will do, recognizing 
that the moral and spiritual truth is the 
main thing, and not questions of dates and 
origins. He asks the question: What did 
the artist who drew these pictures mean ? 
And he finds delineated “the manifold 
wisdom of God.”’ 


After Prison — What ? By Maud Ballington Booth. 
F. H. Revell Co.: New York. Price, $1.25, net. 


Mrs. Booth pleads for her boys as only a 
mother can. She believes in them, and 
looks with confidence to a bright tuture 
tor them when they shall have lived down 
their sad record, stormed the walls of prej- 
udice, and wrested racognition trom the 
skeptical. The stories she has to tell are 
very pitiful, and the drafts she makes on 
one’s sympathies or indignation are very 
large. But she is doing a magnificent work 
with her “ Prison League” and “ Halls of 
Hope.” In the way of prison reform, or, 
as she prefers to call it, “ prisoner- reform- 
ing,’ she has accomplished nota little. She 
declares that it pays well, and gives proots. 
We believe her, and wish her Godspeed in 
this right noble and truly Christlike 
endeavor. 


Brothers: New York 


This story, which has been for a long 
time running in the North American, and 
still appears there, is now issued complete 
in book form. It is a study of men and 
women, such as only Mr. James is capable 
of making, and such as will seem prolix to 
those who like alittle more rapid move- 
ment. The plot is developed with original- 
ity, and marked with that finesse which 
characterizes the mature work of this great 
novelist, the scene being laid in England 
and Paris, mainly the latter, where much 
ot the unconventional life of that city is 
seen. 


The Ambassadors. 7 Henry J James, Harper & 


Their Child. By Robert — The Macmillan 
Co.: New York. Price, 50 


Mr. Herrick, the ban in the 1890 class 
ot Harvard at the age of twenty-two, has 
traveled much and written much and 
taught much, being now assistant professor 
ot rhetoric in the University of Chicago. 
This story is a study in heredity, and 
promises at times to be very tragic, but 
ends in more hopeful shape. Both father 
and mother settle down at last to a stern, 
resolute fight to rescue their child trom the 
tate which seems to threaten him because 
ot the evil deeds of his ancestry, recogniz- 
ing their responsibility, and facing their 
task without flinching. 


The Bondage of —— = Roswell Field. 
F. H. Reveli Co. : New Yor Price, $1.25. 


Ballinger, descended from a long line of 
New England ministers, and married to 
a gentle Quakeress, was in bondage to 
books, the passion for buying which 
stripped him of about all his cash as fast as 
it was earned. As years came on, things 
looked rather dark for the Ballinger tam- 
ily, buta Meecenas in petticoats appears. 
The daughter otf a wealthy grocer strikes 
up a great friendship for him, and thus a 
way is found to steer his bark into the 
quiet haven of a sinecure library position, 
where he ends his daysin great peace. It 
is a pleasant trifle, with no particular moral 
meaning and no hint ot the strenuous life, 
but some gentle philosophy and tender 
humor, and much genuine affection. One 
cannot help liking the booklover in spite 
of his unpractical ways and the trouble he 
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makes his good wife by his inability to re. 
sist the temptation to possess himselt ot a 
first edition or a rare copy. 


.} A Model Christian. 6y T. L. Cuyler, D. D. 


Our New Edens. By J. R. Miller, D. D. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication: Philadelphia 
Price, each, 75 cents, net. , 
Two more volumes of sermons in the 


Presbyterian Pulpit series, by preachers ot 
somewhat similar habits of thought. In 
both cases the trend _is practical and spirit. 
ual rather than dogmatic or controversial, 
“Our New Edens” are the Christian homes 
we may make. The ‘“ Model,Christian ” jg 
Barnabas. Other topics are: “‘ Beauty of 
Quietness,” “* Way to God,” “ True Glory of 
Lite,” “‘ Burden- Bearing,” ‘* Right Views 
of Things.”’ 


The Fulgrimie Progress. By John Bunyan. P. 
Revell Co.: New York. Price, $1.50, net, " = 


This striking feature in this edition of the 
world-famous classic is the 31 illustrations 
in sepia by Harold Copping, representing 
Bunyan’s characters in the every. day cos. 
tume of Bunyan’s day. It is called the 
“ Puritan Edition,” and is very complete 
at ail points, correct in text, and hand- 
somely gotten up in every way. 


Gonder * on Nature Topics. D. A. Jor- 
32 —— Eaton & Mains: PN ey Re Price, 
n 


These are very simple talks indeed, on 
such themes as “ Seeds,’ ‘ Plowing,” 
“Growth,” “ Harvest,” “ Clouds,” de. 
signed to apply to the minds of children 
the moral application of common things. 
Junior workers and teachers in the homes 
may obtain useful hints how to secure at- 
tention and interest from the little tolks. 
In the Days of the Red River Rebellion: Life 

and Adventure in the Far West of Canada. By Joho 

McDougall, Wiliam Briggs: Toronto. Price, §1.25. 

The story of a Wesleyan Methodist mis- 
sionary among the Indians, well told, and 
reminding us much of Egerton R. Young's 
books. One is put in close contact with the 
brave toilers in those high latitudes who 
suffer and labor heroically for Jesus, not 
without fruit. It does one good to imbibe 
their spirit. There is not much space taken 
up with the Rebellion, but it serves to lo- 
cate the time, 1868~-"72. 

A — $08 Trust. A Story of Our Own Times and 
A Romance of the Middle West. By W. T. 

Movluze. Smith & Lamar: Nashville, Tenn. Price. 

75 cents. 

The publishing house of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, does not put its 
imprint on romances, as a rule. But this 
one is written for the Epworth Leaguers, to 





“ JUST RUN ACROSS” 
Some People are Lucky 


Some people make an intelligent study 
of tood and get on the right track (pure 
food) ; others are lucky enough to stumble 
upon the right way out of the difficulty, 
just as a Philadelphia young woman did. 

She says: “ I had suffered terribly trom 
nervous indigestion; everything seemed 
to disagree with me, and I was on the point 
of starvation, when one day I happened to 
run across a demonstration of Postum Food 
Coffee at one of the big stores here. 

“IT took asample home, and a sample o. 
Grape-Nuts as well, and there tried them 
again and found they agreed with me per- 
fectly. For months I made them my main 
diet, and as the result I am restored to my 
former perfect health and can eat every- 
thing [I want to. 

“When I spoke to my physician about 
Grape-Nuts he said, ‘ It is a most excellent 
tood.’”” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look tor the tamous little book, “ The 
Road to Wellville,” in every package of 





both Postum and Grape Nuts. 
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timulate young people to better ‘living. 
4s the title indicates, taithtalnpss to every 
promise is the’ main ‘lesson taught. The 
plot is rather skilltully managed, although 
matters shape themselves more in accord 
‘ith poetic justice than they are apt to do 
, real life. It ishard for the tyro in au- 
norship to deny himself that satisfaction. 

» Ship of State. By Those atthe Helm, Ginn & 
Co, ; Boston. 

Here are twelve articles which have ap- 
eared in the Youth’s Companion, on the 
jifferent departments of the Government, 
uch as the Presidency, Supreme Court, the 
army, the Navy, Post. office, Senate, Con- 
ress, otc. They are written by such ex- 
verts as Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot 
odge, Thomas B. Reed, David J. Brewer, 
John D. Long, William.R. Day, William L. 
wilson, and others. Whoever reads it will 
me tohave a much better knowledge ot 
how this nation is governed, and of how 
reat a country this is. Patriotism will be 
timulated, misconceptions removed, and 
mportant information extended. 
pon’ts for Mothers. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. Lee 
g@snepard: Bostun, Price, 50 cents, net. : 
Asmall book (120 pages, 16mo), but with 
much condensed wisdom, by one who ‘has 
sad large experience and has a high appre+ 
iation ot ** the priceless blessing of moth- 
rhood.”” Most of the counsels are such as 
| will recognize to be very judicious ; but 
veshould have to take exception to a very 
ew: * Don’t make a sweeping condemna- 
ion ot all alcoholic beverages.”’ *“ Don’t 
eep your daughter in a moral strait- 
cket.”” Can one be too strait in mor- 
is? “ All things have their uses and 
buses,” the author says; she evidently 
sieves in a moderate use of alcoholic 
everages. We do not, deeming it far sater 
o eschew them altogether. 


Little Brother te the Bear. By William J. 
Long, Ginn & Lo,: Boston. Price, $1.50, net. 


The second chapter, which tells about the 
oon, gives title to the book. But the other 
hapters, about the wild cat, the wood- 
ock, the lynx, the toad, the kingfisher, 
nd many others of the wild folk of the 
oods, are just as fascinating. It is al- 
host impossible to lay the book down 
ter once starting in. What with the pic- 
ures and the incidents and the keen, sym- 
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pathetic touches, not unbiixed with humor, 
it is very delightful reading. Mr. Long is 
surely in closest touch with the forest 
creatures, and to see them through his 


eyes is a rare treat, good for both head and 
heart. 


ba ang 7 4 of Little Tom and M 
ba Mill on the Filoss,’’ of George 
Estes & Co.: Boston. Price, 75 cents, net. 

A second volume in the ** Famous Chil- 
dren of Literature Series,” edited by Fred- 
eric Lawrence Knowles. “ The Mill on the 
Floss” presents one of the most perfect 
studies of child lite in English literature. 
The delighttul adventures of Tom Tulliver 
and his sister, Maggie, are told, with few 
omissions, from the time when Tom is 
driven home from the academy in the gig, 
to the proud day. when he pays the debt on 
his father’s property. Magegie’s experi- 
ences among the gypsies, and her brother’s 
adventures at Kings Lorton, furnish some 
of the best chapters in the book. All the 
passages of the novel which would fail to 
interest a child are omitted in the story. 
The story is told as nearly as possible in 
the exact language of the author. 

ESldvey. Lothrop” Pablishing Cory Boston. Price, 
$).10, net. # 

Since over 500,000 of the famous 
Little Pepper books have been sold in 
America, there is little need of expatiating 
on the merits of this eighth in the series. 
Polly and Joel and David and the rest are 
larger, and have merry times at school — 
tennis matches, picnics, prizes, and such. 
Mates, weaker — 

New York. Price, $1.30, net. 


Much of a sort with “ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” only this tells about griffins and 
gucmes and giants. The iun is certainly 
rich and rare, if one does not mind such 
little things as the grossest absurdities 
and absolute impossibilities. The comical 
illustrations add much to the enjoyment. 
Dorothy's Playmates. By Amy Brooks. Lee & 
Shepard : Boston, Price, 80 cents, net. 

The second of the ‘* Dorothy Dainty ”’ 
series. To Dorothy and her little friends, 
Mollie and Flossie, kindness and good- 
breeding are so natural and bring so much 
happiness that opposite qualities seem 
odious by contrast. An important charac- 


sie. From 
Dana 
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ter in this, as in the first volume, is Nancy 
Ferris, the former waif, whose inherited 
skill in dancing leads to her being stolen 
from her new home. The charming illus- 
trations are in Miss Brooks’ best style. 


Two Young Lumb m; or, From Maine to 
Oo nfor Fortune, By ward Stratemeyer. Lee 
& Shepard: Boston. Price, $i, net. 


This is the first volume of the “* Great 
American Industries ” series. The heroes 
are two sturdy youths who have been 
brought up among the lumbermen of their 
native State, and who strike out in an 
honest endeavor to better their condition. 
As mill hands, fellers, log drivers, and 


general camp workers, they have a variety 


of adventures, absorbing in the extreme. 
A contract with a railroad company {or 
lumber forms an important part of the 
story, and how all hands worked to fulfil 
this contract will interest older heads quite 
as much as younog people. It is an ideal 
volume for the library of every wide- 
awuke American who wishes to know 
what our great lumber industry is today. 

Joe the Surveyor ; or, The Value of a Lost Ulaim. 
By Edward stratemeyer. Lee & Shepard: Boston. 
Price, 80 cents, net. 

This story relates the trials and triumphs 
of a sturdy country youth who is com- 
pelled, by the force of circumstances, to go 
torth into the world and earn, not alone his 
own living, but also support for his twin 
sister and his invalid tather. After some 
trying experiences, Joe falis in with a sur- 
veyor, who is at work among the moun- 
tains of Pensylvania, not many wiles trom 
the lad’s home. Joe does the surveyor a 
good turn, and for this is given a position 
as an assistant. While at his duties the 
youth learns something concerning a ras- 
cally partner who had once cheated his 
parent out of some property. Joe sets to 
work to right this wrong. He is placed in 
more than one position of peril, the out- 
come of which is certain to interest ary 
youthful reader. 

Famous Children. Who have Gained Renown in 
the Past. By H. Twitchell. [illustrated from Histor- 
— —— Lee & Shepard: Boston. Price, 
These are well-written accounts, not of 

the childhood of great men and women, 

but of boys and girls who tor deeds and ex- 
periences during their childhood are ta- 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES by Men and 
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TIMELY Editorial Articles on Impor- 
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mous in history, song, and story. For con- ; 


venience the subjects are grouped as *“* Roy- 
al Children,” “Child Artists,” “ Learned 
Children,”’. *“‘ Devoted Children,’ ** Heroic 
Children,” etc. The names of ** The Two 
Little Princes,” “ Louis X VII,” ** Mozart,”’ 
* Canova,” “St. Genevieve,’”’ “St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary,” “* David,” and “* Joan of 
Arc” are here, as well as those of many 
more, perhaps not less worthy or interest- 
ing, but less well known. The stories are 
in every way reliable, as the best authori- 
ties in each case have been carefully fol- 
lowed. 


The Little Owls at Red Gates. By Ella Farman 
—— Dana Estes & Co.: Boston. Price, 60 cents, 
net. 


This is a companion volume to that very 
successful little book, “Jimmy Crow,” 
and to the earlier books in this popular 
series—‘*‘ Where was the Little White 
Dog? ” and “* What Did tha Black Cat Do? ”’ 
The story is told, as in the case of the other 
books, by means of rebue illustrations, 
drawn with great grace and skill, and 
forming a charming commentary on the 
text. 

The Little Foresters: A Story of Fields and 

Woods. . Crowell 


By Clarence Hawkes. Thomas Y 
& Co.: New York. Price, 60 cents,.net. 


Another of the Twentieth Century juve- 
niles. The book is the more remarkable in 
that its author has been totally blynd since 
boyhood. But his incidents and descrip- 
tions are wholly true to life. He makes 
the animals talk, and pictures the woo - 
land world as they themselves seeit. We 
get very well acquainted with Nimrod the 
crow, Frisk and Frolic the squirrels, Rey- 
nard the fox, Chucky, Black Lightning, 
and so on. The style is easy, conversa- 
tional, and vivid, well adapted to children. 


Little Dick’s Christmas. Etheldred B. Barry. 
Dana Kates & Co.: Boston, ice, 40 cents, net. 


A very touching story of a brave, simple- 
hearted child, very winning in his ways, 
who is used by Providence to do a great 
deal of good, ending a strike and reconcil- 
ing an estranged family. 





Magazines 





— In the Contemporary Review for Novem- 
ber Mr. Augustine Birreli bas a very apprecia- 
tive notice of Mr. Moriey’s “Life of Gilad- 
stone ;” Miss Millicent Garrett Fawcett gives 
her “ Impressions of South Africa” now, as 
contrasted with two years ago; D. 8. Osirns 
writes on “‘ Christianity in the Modern World ;” 
and other important topics are well treated. 
(Leonard Scott Publication Co. : New Y ) 


—In the Nineteenth Century and After for 
November, the article must ligely to attract the 
notice of readers on this side of the water is the 
one on “ The Deleterious Effect of American- 
ization upon Woman.” Tne author fears that 
Great Britain is being “ Americanized,” by 
which he. means drawn increasingly iato the 
mere worship of mouey and the exaltation of 
purely commercial ideals, and he bewails this 
tendency especially because of the effect upon 
the female part of society already so largely 
tinctured by wealthy American wives bought by 
the nobility. The American woman, the writer 
thinks, is anarchical, and her influence revolu- 
tionary, tending to degeneration. “ While the 
American man unonaturally devotes all his 
days to money-making, the American woman 
as unnaturally devotes ber days to pleasure.” 
* Overworgced men and nervous women tend- 
ing to sterility, and living upon an artificial 
plane, do not pro nise a brave future fora na- 
tion.” “The defects of American civilization 
derogate from the virility of man and the 
fecundity of woman.” (Leonard Scott Publica- 
tion Co. : New York.) 
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A Word About Christmas 


Our year’s display of Holiday Goods is more 
complete and practical than ever before. 


The store service here is organiz d to make your 
Christmas buying the most satisfying and safe — prompt, 
pleasant, convenient and comfortable. 

We would be pleased to mail you, upon request, 


a copy of our Holiday Shoppers’ Guide, which 
contains hundreds of timely suggestions. 
Mention ZIONS HERALD. 
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Gilchrist Company 


BOSTON’S FASTEST GROWING DEPARTMENT STORE 
Washington St,, Through to Winter St. 

















Springfield 





DAILY (Morning). 


(MASSACHUSETTS.) 


The Independent New England Newspaper 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Republican 


WEEKLY. 









cerns of the American people. 


and harmoniously arranged. 


The Republican in its, 80th year of service is a strong, clean, able, attract 
ve ne 
better equipped than ever to defend the public interests, ' se os 
Although it is especially devoted to the publication of the news of western Massac 
husetts 
New England, it is truty national in its spirit, its outlook, and its exposition of tne great on, 


The Republican is firm in its faith in democracy, and earnest in its application of demo. 
cratic principles to new social conditions and problems, 

The Republican is made interesting to all the people. Its Literary and Sporting and Basi. 
ness News departments are especially rich and comprehensive. 


The Weekly Republican 


is perhaps the best news, political and literary weekly combined in the country. It offers 
for a smal! sum the leading editorials, literary, and other distinctive features of the Daily 
editions, together with a comiplete review of the week’s principal news, all ca refally edited 





















WEEKLY, $i a year, 


Subscription Rates: 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
cepts @ quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 


Specimen copies of either edition sent free on application. The “ Weekly Repub- 
lican " will be sent free for one month to any one wno wishes to try it. 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 
THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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— Photo Bra for November presents among 
its twenty-one illustrations a large proportion 
of portraits, including a superb one of Prof. A. 
Lorenz. Several examples of the superior work 
of Meredith Janvier are given in connection 
with an appreciation by Osborne I. Yellott. 
“The Photographic Society of Philadelphia,” 
“Development for Advanced Amateurs,” 
“ Printing on Development Plates,” “ Gum- 
Bichromate Printing,” are some of the topics 
treated this month. (Pnoto Era Publishing 
Company : 170 Summer 8t., Boston.) 


— The Christmas number of the Century 
presents a large variety of seasonable material, 
both in text and in pictures, and is particular. 
ly rich in color work. There is a large range of 
bigh -grade fiction, including the second part of 
“ Four Roads to Paradise,” and another install- 
ment of the Thackeray Letters. There are 
several striking holiday contributions, and im- 
portant articles by Dr. Buckley on “ Fanaticism 
in the United States,” and by Franklin Clarain 
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— — — 
on “ The Daily Walk ofthe Walking D. 
; 1 — 
The editor writes well on “ Tne center me. 
ligious Tolerance.” An exceptionally strong 
pumber. (Century Comp ny: New York.) 


— Frank Leslie's Popular Monthi. 
now an edition of 258 000 copies. The —* 
Ellery Sedgwick, writes very healtbfully on 
“ Promoters and Morals,” calling attention to 
the beneficial change which one year bas 
wrought in bringing back, somewhat at Jeast 
our old ideal of American manhood by substi- 
tuting common honesty for the tetich of success 
at any price which we had come dangerously 
near to installing as the national idol. And he 
puts in a strong article on “ The Degradation of 
Wall St.,” to emphasize the protest against the 
wersbip of money and the adoration of mere 
bigness which has had suc scope in the last 


few years. (Frank Leslie Pubjis : 
Baa weed hing House : 


—— Everybody's Magazine continues to shoot 
ahead in circulation, aud its publishers are 
bappy as well as bard at work. They are mak- 
ing good numbers, too. In the December issue 
they have: “ When Slav Meets Jap,” “ The 
World’s Babies,” “ A Painter of Bibie Scenes,’” 
“Concord the Historic,” a Story by Booth 
Tarkington, and many other good things, 
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— ose yer Company: Union sSquaie. 
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Reopening of People’s Church, 
Bradford, Mass. 


In the spring of. 1882, while Rev. F. K. Strat- 
ton, D. D., was pastor of Grace Church, Haver- 
hill, @ class was formed in Bradford under the 
leadership of the pastor, who later appointed 
Mr. J. H. Chard as leader. This proved to be 
the beginnings of People’s Methodist Episcopai 
Church, which was organized Feb. 7, 1890, by 
Rev. J. H. Mansfield, D. D., then presiding elder 
of Lynn District, who appointed as pastor Rev. 
R. E. Bisbee. April 20, 1891, Rev. C. H. Stack- 
pole was appointed pastor by the New England 
Conference, and Jan. 1, 1892, the new chureh 
building was opened. The pastors who have 
served the church since that time are : Revs. F. 
M. Estes, E. V. Hinchliffe, Edward W. Thomp- 
son, and E. O. Bridgham, now on his third year 
in the charge. 

In the early part of this Conference year the 
pastor was met one day on the street by a good 
sister who, during the few months’ stay of the 
previous winter in the city, had made herself 
acquainted with the needs of the society. She 
said she desired to help the church lift some of 
its burden, and in a few days brought to the 
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cream, the lecture-room, kitchen and toliet in 
shades of light brown und cream, and the andi- 
torium in shades of terra-cotta. The woodwork 
of the entire building has been newly varnished. 
The floors of the audience-room and vestibule 
have been stained and varaished, and:‘new;car- 
peting in green has been laid in the aisles, on 
the platform, and in choir gallery. New green 
curtains have taken the place of the old ones 
in front of the choir. The church has the fresh 
appearance of a new edifice within, and with 
the more elaborate decorations looks better 
than when first built. 

On Nov. 22 and 23 the reopening services were 
held. On Sabbath morning Bishop Mallalieu 
was expected to preach, but owing to ill health 
could not be present, xnd Rev. F. K. Sirat- 
ton, D. D., of Wakefield, who formed the 
first class, preached the sermon from the text 
1Cor. 6: 19 and 20. The sermon was inspiring 
and full of deep spiritual thought, and was es- 
pecially enjoyed by the friends of former years. 
At the close of the discourse the new and faith- 
ful presiding elder, Rev. Joel M. Leonard, D. D., 
made a financial statement as follows: Mort- 
gage indebtedness, $3,900; repairs and floating 
bills, $800; total indebtedness, $1,700. He said it 
was proposed to lay on God's altar a thank- 
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parsonsge $100 to be used for this purpose, pro- 
vided the people would undertake to do what 
they could. Plans were.at once made to secure 
the balance of $600 due on tbe organ, but the 
Lord had been preparing the way, for when the 
pastor, a few weeks later, met the brother hold- 
ing the note, he said he was glad to lay as a 
thank-offering upon God’s altar the balance 
due. 
morning the treasurer of the trustees was pre- 
sented with the canceled note, after which the 
doxology was sung. The congregation in the 
next few moments raised $100 to pay the inter- 
est then due on the mortgage. The pastor then 
told of the gift of $100 just made toward lessen- 
ing their indebtedness, and an official board 
meeting was appointed for the next evening to 
consider the matter. The people decided. to 
raise $1,000 on the mortgage, and also to make 
some repairs on the property which seemed 
necessary. 

During October and November the repairs 
have been made. The roof of the church has 
been put in perfect condition, and new steps 
and platforms have been built. The vestibule 
has been frescoed in shades of light green and 
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In the church the following. Sabbath . 








offering of $1,800 to remove the floating indebt- 
edness and to reduce the mortgage $1,000. By 
heroic sacrifices on the part of the membership 
and the aid of friends, $1,585 was pledged. 
The people then sang the doxology and went 
home to return at 2.45 to a mass-meeting of 
Haverhill Methodism, when Dr. Leonard 
preached a thoughtful and forceful sermon on 
the ‘Growth of the Christian Church,” from 
Mark 4:28. At the close of the sermon the 
elder again took upthe task of the morning, 
and under his wise and careful generalship the 
balance of the $1,800 was secured. Too much 
cannot he said in praise of the manner in 
whieh Dr. Leonard handled this matter. His 
visit to this people at this time has been indeed 
a godsend. 

Ip the evening Rev. L. T. Townsend, D. D., of 
Brookline, was the speaker, taking his text 
from Esther 4:16. In @ very unique and con- 
vincing way he showed the great lack of wis- 
dom in the people who, because of their doubts, 
run the hazardous risk of not seeking and 
serving the Lord. 

On Monday evening from 5.30 to 6.30 a recep- 
tion toformer pastors was held, when some of 
them were able to be present, and communica. 
tions from others were read. A banquet witha 
very large company present was held from 6.30 
to8. Following this were speeches by former 
pastors and music. . 

The anxiety which has been upon the church 
through the fall months has given place to great 
joy over the results achieved, and the good 
sister’s “one pound ” has not only gained “ ten 
pounds,” but twenty-and-four pounds, which 
includes the $600 on the organ. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the pastor, 
Rev. E. C. Bridgham, for this signal success. 
He bad the great faith and courage to under- 
take, with his loyal church of only 75 resident 
members, what seemed to be the impossible. 
More than this, by his own manual! labor he 
saved the church during the repairs at least one 
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hundred dollars. He also from his meagre sal- 
ary gave most liberally. An interesting fact in 
this connection is that Mr. Bri@gham is a son-in- 
law of Dr. Stratton, who organized the class 
that resulted in the formation of People’s 
Church. The editor regrets that he cannot per- 
suade this faithful minister to furnish his pho- 
tograph for use in connection with the report 
ot the reopening. 

















Edited by one of the foremost 
Biblical scholars of our time, The 
expositions are a revelation to those 
who are unaccustomed to clear de- 
lineations of the fundamental truths 


of the Word of God. “Select Notes” 
is certainly the test help to Sun- 
day-school teachers published, as it 
gives them a clear and full under- 
standing of the truth as brought out 
by the International Sunday-school 
Lessons. 
Sample pages sent on application. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1. 
postpaid. oe 
For sale by all booksellers. 
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COMPANY 


Boston and 
Chicago. 
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ESTABLISHED 1827 
And all expenses to 


$80 A MONTH SALARY 424 4!1cxpemees to 


troduce our Guaranteed Poultry Remedies. 
Year’s contract. Bank reference furnished. 


G. RK. BIGLER Co., X 424, Springfield, Il. 
FOR SALE McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia. 

Best binding. Good, fair condi- 
tion. $26. N.J.Jongs, Round Pond, Me. 











CHRISTMAS TABBY BOOK 


Lady Gray’s story of her picked-up family. 
Teaches xindness to cats and the care of them. 
lilus, by Miss Doray. Artistic cover witb Christ- 
mas anne Mild red, 80c. M. Girsorp Pab., 











79 B. H. Ave., Mattapan, Boston, Mass. 
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address our klet, which shows how to — 
Profits from Small tnvestments. It 
may Save You a Loss or Make Your Fortune. 
STOCK GUARANTY & SURETY CO. 
Dept. X, 1122 Market St., San Francisco, Oal. 
Agents wanted in every City and Town. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Dover District 


Smithtown. — Our church building, being in 
the Y formed by three electric lines, is in the 
husiest centre of the village. The pastor, Rev. 
A. M. Shattuck, is doing his best to interest the 
people, and is ably seconded by his wife, who 
has considerable tact in laying out work for 
young people. The Junior League recently en- 
tertained the Junior ..League from -Salisbury, 

and made’their guests Happy by the cordia lity 


* of the reception. 


' Samdornville and’ Brookfield. — Every depart- 
ment of this double charge is in a state of 
healthy growth. “Rev. Re H. Huse, has the facul- 


ty of- getting along with everybody. The Sun- 


‘ lh. @t Sanboraviile, under the able 
ment of Wm. M. ‘Sanborn, is gratified 
that out of'4l:full members of the church and 
probationers 81 attend as officers, teachers, or 
‘pupils. The same-progortion of church mem- 
‘bers attending our Bible schools Over the dis- 
‘trict would make a large increase in Sunany- 
‘school siatistics next spring. May the new re- 


/ flecting lamp that some find friend bas put on 


the outside of the church to guide from outer 
darkness to inner light, continue to be a sym- 
bol of the Gospel preached in the Sanbornville 
pulpit! 

Bast Rochester still goes on making improve- 
‘ents. An addition has been put at the back 
of the church, which will be used for storing 
fuel and for a kitchen with modern equipments. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society shoulders the financial 
esponsibility. The Sunday-school, of which 
Mr. Sydney Hayes is superintendent, shows con- 

siderable interest, several having recently 
started in the Christian way. The evangelistic 
services planned by Rev. A. B. Rowell were 
profitable to the church and to the community. 


Htechester bas bad a house-warming in the 
pe of a new steam plant in the parsonage. 
téy. L. R. Danforth and his family can now 
keep as warm as they please. The people ex- 
pect_that 14 return the preacher will keep the 
pulpit glowing with gospel fire. Kvidently they 
are not disappointed, for the third quarterly 
conference was responsive with appreciation for 
the pastor’s work. Mr. Lucius Sibley has been 
chosen president of the Epworth League in place 
of Mr. Edwin B, Young, who has resigned in 
order to attend school. We wish Mr. Young pros- 
perity in his preparation for wider usefulness. 
Hast Wot/boro.— We bave no pastor in this 
place at present, as the Baptist people are sup- 
plying the pulpit this season. The elder, how- 
ever, bolds his regular quarterly confererces 
and preaches. He was recently the guest of 
Mr. James Cotton, brother of the late Rey. 
Dana Cotton. Mr. Cotton is an old fox-trapper 
and an expert in all that pertains to life in the 
flelds or woods. He took the elder out on one 
of his trapping circuits, and gave him many 
valuable puints about out-of-door phenomena. 
At the morning service in the church we 
missed Mrs. Lizzie Lang, for a long time the 
organist, who was unable to be present on ac- 
count of lameness, which has troubled her con- 
siderably of late. Mrs, Lang is also the super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, and the district 
steward of the quarterly conference. 


North Wakefield is supplied by Rev. Chester 
Jenney, whe comes from the School of Theol- 
ogy, Boston Univeisity, once in two weeks, Mr. 
Jenney’s earnest manner and warm heart 
make friends for him everywhere. An accident 
that happened to’ him’ on Boston Common a 
few weeks ago laid him up for several days. 
Knowing that he had been ou the ’varsity team 
of Princeton, the football team of thie School of 
Liberal Arts invited him to coach them. When 
illustrating a certain play, one of the players 
ran into him, and as Mr. Jenney fell, a stiff- 
covered note-book that he had in his pocket 
stuck into his side and cracked a rib. With the 
usual nonchalance of old players, he charged 
the accident up to “luck,” absented himself 
from his pulpit for one Sunday, and is now do- 
ing full work as usual. During the absence of 
the pastor at school,the brethren and sisters 
keep up the social meetings, Mr. Luther M. 
Sanborn manages the finances, and Mr. Ed- 
ward G. Tarbox cares for the Sunday-school. 


Personal.— Rev. L. N. Fogg, of West Hamp- 
stead, who was ill for several weeks, is now re- 
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ceiving congratulations from his friends on his 
recovery. Rev. W. A. Littlefield, of Exeter, as- 
sisted Mr. Fogg by preaching for him several 
times, and his kindness was much appreciated. 
We are sorry to learn that Mrs. Fogg has also 
been very sick for about two months, but al the 
date of writing is able to sit upa little. We are 
praying that the Lord may bless the means 
used for her complete recovery. J. M.D. 





Cencord District 


Concord, Baker Memorial. — On the first Sun- 
day of November, 4 young men united with the 
chuich—8 from probation, and 1, Mr. Israel, 
secretary of the local Y. M C. A., by certificate. 
The third quarterly conference, held Oct. 26, 
unanimously requested that the pastor, Rev. 
E. C. Strout, be returned for the fourth year. 
On a recent evening the ladies of the W. H. 
M. 8. gave a supper in the chapel, when the 
young ladies of the Queen Esther Circle fur 
nished for entertainment the missionary 
program, “‘Queens and a Kingdom.” A de- 
lightful social evening was enjoyed, the two 
societies realized about $35, and the entertain- 
ment proved both pleasing and instructive. 
Merrill Chapter of the Epworth League epter- 
tained the Leagues from Penacook and First 
Church, Concord, ‘Thursday evening, Nov. 1. 
The pastors and young people of these Voncord 
churches thoroughly enjoyed a social evening 
together. The chapel was tastefully decorated 
in League colors, and refreshments were 
served. 


Jefferson. — Here is a large field,.embracing 
several appointments. Oongregations at all 
these places are reported good, and the pastor, 
Rev. C, E. Clough, is greatly encouraged by the 
interest of an appreciative people. Just now 
he is holding revival meetings In Riverton 
schoolhouse. .There {is a good atiendance, 
and several have already sought the Lord. 
Through the efforts of the ladies of this society 
over $150 has been raised for repairing the 
ebhurch, and work has been started, In the | 
midst of all these good things this people 
mourn the loss by de of one of their most 
consecrated membérs, Mrs. Martha £. Craw- 
ford, wife of W. H,Orawford. } , 

Concord, First, Chureh. — At the last .com- 
munion service. 8 were received on proba- 
tion, 1 into fall” P, and 2 were bap- 


—— 












1 


put in a new furaace. The church is doing well 
financially and moving steadily forward along 
all lines of work. 


Penacook. — Here a new and very attractive 
chureh building is nearing completion. The 
dedication is fixed for Vec. 17, and plans are be- 
ing made to follow this event with reviva) serv- 
ices. Steady progress is reported in obtaining 
funds and pledges to cover the expense of the 
building enterprise. The pastor, Rev. A. L. 
Smith, reports that all through this extra work 
all services of the church have been well sus- 
tained, and that recently 8 persons have been 
received into fall membership and 6 baptized. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — Rev. William Warren 
and his people at Tilton entertained the 
Preachers’ Meeting, Nov.2and3. They would 
make delightful hosts for the coming Annual 
Conference. We make special mention of three 
numbers on the program at this gathering, 
which were given by brethren outside our dls- 
trict membership. Mr. A. T. Cags, of Tilton, 
member of the Book Committee, gave a very 


which are attract: 
4 —— Thanksgiving. 


December 2, 19 


helpful address on “The Unification 
Publishing Interests.” A timely ana ve 
fully-prepared paper by Prinatpa) G. L, 
ton, of Tilton Seminary, on “ Religious Edy 
tion,” was asked for publication. Dean Boar 
of Boston University School of Theology * 
us btea and instructed all hearers wii, , 
lecture, ‘‘ A New Testament Gem.” The J 
program was of unusual interest, and inclug 
such timely subjects as: “ The Unification 
Our Benevolences,” “ Temptations of the Chrig 
tian Ministry,” “ What shall We Do wit) the 
Amusement Clause?” “ Revivals,” « 
Work: Its Privileges, Perils, Possibilitigg» 
“Fashions in Theology,” and“ A Time-Limg 
for the Episcopacy.” Dr. D. ©. Knowles pre. 
sented an interesting critique of Prof. Bowne 
recent articles in ZIon’s HERALD. Sermoy 
were preached by Rev. James Cairns, of Con 
cord, Rev. ©. L. Corliss, of Bristol, and Rey, ; 
E. Sweet, cf Ashland. The other brethren hay. 
ing part in the program were Rev. Messrs, wo). 
cott, Bartlett, Thompson, Jones, Strout, Hillis, 
Locke, Smith, Dorion, Allen, Magwood, Lin. 
field, Burns and Orury. Rev. G. M. Cari, pre 
siding elder of the district, who seems to b⸗ 
fully recovering bis health, presided. A very 
pleasant feature of the gathering was the enter. 
tainment of the preachers at lunch in th 
Seminary by Principal Plimpton. 


Of Ong 
ry Cary, 
Plim 


Cooks, 


Manchester District 


Claremont. — Rev. Dr. L. B, Bates, of Bostos, 
has been assisting the pastor, Rev. C. C. Ga. 
land, in special services. The church has had, 
spiritual uplift, and a goodly number of the up. 
converted have started in the way of life. Mix 
Jennie Shepardson, of North Easton, Mas, 
touched the hearts of the people as she gave tte 
Gospel in song. Rev.J. M. Watham, pastor of 
the, Congregational Church, and Rev. V. V. 
| Johnson, pastor of the Baptist Church, mani 
fested their interest in these services by attend. 
ing and by preaching the Word. 

Manchester, Trinity:—Thie reports at the 
third quarterly conférence showed current er: 
‘penses, pastor and presiding elder paid to date 
The debt on the church carpet has been can- 
celed. Recently 5 wore taken into the charca, 
The benevolent collections. show an increase 
over last year. The Junior League, under the 
| leadership of the, pastor's wife, sent 25 baskets 

of fruit and dainties to the sick and shut-insa 
Th , Bhe Ladies’ Aid is aggressive 
and beipful. 

Manchester, First Church. — The ladies of this 
church have just bought and paid for a nev 
carpet for the auditorium of the church, They 
have raised thus far this year $266. 


Nashua, Main St. — A good spiritual interes 
is being manifested. The Epworth League is 
taking on new life. A new carpet has bee 
put into the church and repairs made in the 
vestry. E. H. 


N. B. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Brockton and Vicinity 


Brockton, Central Church. — The vesper ser’ 
ices, held the first Sunday evening of eacl 
month, attract large congregations. The cholt 
ably sustain the pastor; they sing the Gospel, 
he preachesit. The subject for November wat, 
“Oreation.” Recently, 5 were received in fall 
membership and 8 baptized. 

Brockton, Franklin. — A very successful & 
ries of evangelistic services has just closed 
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“Makes the stove an ornament. Used in millions of 
homes. Made perfect by forty years’ experience, 
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December 2, 1903 


The pastor, Rev. A. Ww. ©. Anderéon, was as- 


sisted by Colonel Cozens, formerly of the Salva- 
tion Army, and the singing evangeliat, Mr. 
Noble. There have been accessions te the 
church. One of those baptized.was 71 years of 
age. 

Brockton, Peart St. — The new pastor, Rev. G. 
E. Mossman, is an able preacher. The work of 
the church is prospering. Pearl Street has al- 
ways been most fortunate in securing student 
supplies of exceptional ability. Mr. Mossman 
spoke before the Harrison Lodge, L. 0. O. F., 
recently. 

South Braintree. — Rev. A. E. Legg is pastor. 
At the last communion, 4 were received from 
probation and 1 by letier. 


North Haston.—The audience-room of the 
church has been renovated and handsomely 
frescoed. It was reopened with appropriate 
services, Noy. 8 Rev. P. M. Vinton is the 
happy pastor. Miss Jennie Shepardson, the 
singing evangelist, who has been assisting Dr. 
L. B. Bates, is a member of this church. 


East Bridgewater. —The new church is well 
under way, “closed in.” It is sincerely hoped 
that the generosity of friends and the earnest 
efforts of the committee will make it possible 
to dedicate with no appeal for meney.: Rev. C. 
H. Ewer is renewing his youth under the invig- 
orating tonic of all the extra work imposed 
upon him, 


Stoughton. —-The work goes steadily on in 
this staid New England town. A Bible study 
class has been organized under the direction of 
Rey. Jerome Greer, the pastor, and bids fair to 
produce excellent results. 


Whitman. — Special meetings are in progress. 
Rev. H. W. Brown is his own evangelist, with 
the assistance of his near-by brethren. The 
church has suffered severely during the last 
few years by the removal to other fields of 
those who were heavy financial supporters as 
Wellas valuable workers. An encouraging out- 
look is promised by one of the large shoe man- 
ufactories, which doubles its capacity. 


East Weymouth. — A revival of intérest in the 
Sunday evening service has been crealed. Rev. 
W.H. Butler’s subjects for October were: “A 
Sunday in Mid-Ocean,’”’ “ Moses and Marconi,” 
“The Old Religion and the New Science,” 
“What Dante Saw in Hell,” “ The Dream ofa 
Socialist Republic: Can it be True?” These 
are printedon a neat folder. 


Bryaniville.—The long-desired vestry is at 
last a fact. The church bas been ‘raised ten 
feet, and an addition built on front, affording a 
sizable entrance hall with stairways on either 
side to the auditorium above. The vestry is 
commodious, with kitchen and closets in the 
Tear, The present building was dedicated in 
June, 1826. In 1872 it was remodeled (adding a 
bell tower and clock) and rededicated., In July, 
1883, it was reopened, after thorough renova- 
tion, with appropriate: services, and again in 
1800, afler reseating dnd otiier improveénts. 
Rey. L. B. Bates was tne speaker on all but one 
of these occasions. It seemed only fitting, 
therefore, that he sheuld be seiected to preach 
at the dedication of the new vestry, Wednes- 
day evening, Noy. 18. Presiding Kider Ward 
and w former. pastor took part in the exercises. 
Rey. Ralph 8S. Cushman, present pastor, gave a 
brief history of the wurk. Tae cust of the im- 
provements was $1,800. About $1,400 had been 
Taised. Over $100 more was pledged at the close 
ofthe sermon by Dr. Bates. Alter the services 
in the auditorium the congregation adjourned 
lo tue vestry, Mr. Hermon Beal, in behalf of 
the trustees, presented the vestry tor dedica- 
Non. Presiding Kider Ward responded and 
dedicated the room, 

Laymen’s Night. — Following the plan of last 
year, Rev. A. J. Coultas, presiding elder of 
Providence District, planned a second lay men’s 
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meeting to be held in Brockton. Nearly two 
hundred, representing the official members 
and their wives (of Brockton and -vicinity), as- 
sembled in the elegant social parlors of the 
Central Church, Novy. 18. After a sumptuous 
oyster supper served by the ladies of the church, 
Dr. Coultas introduced as the speaker of the 
evening Hon. Robert F. Raymond, of New 
Bedford, who spoke on “Some Ourrent Prob- 
lems of Methodism,” which were: “The time 
limit,” “ paragraph 248,” and “ reaching men.” 
After the address'the subject was discussed by 
Rev. A. E. Legg, of South Braintree, Rev. J. 8. 
Thomas, of Stoughton, Rev. P. M. Vinton, of 
North Easton, Mr. Walter M. Dunbar, of Pearl 
St., Mr. Geo. E. Fisher, a local preacher of East 
Bridgewater, and Rev. O. H. Ewer, pastor at 
East Bridgewater. Opinions differed as io 
what would be marks of wisdom in some 
things. Several of the pastorsin the vicinity 
were prevented from attending because of re- 
vival meetings which were in progress in their 
churches, 


Exhortation.— Brethren, do you realize the 
great good that would come to individuals, and 
hence to the church, if the church paper came 
to the home of every official member? You 
have often noticed the added interest mani- 
fested on the part of some promising young 
layman after he has subseribed for ZIon's 
HERALD. Let us not ‘be outgeneraled by those 
who follow the wisdom of this world. The 
time for be nee gpecial inducements is shert. 

L. 8. 





W. H. M. 8. — The 2th annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the New 
Engiana Nouthern Conference was held at Trin- 
ity Church, Norwich, Conn., Ney, 18 and 19. 
Dr. Coote welcomed the Society, and encourag- 
ing reports were read by the Conference officers. 
The president, Mrs. T. J. Everett, gave an inter- 
esting account of the National Convention at 
Chattanooga. A letter concerning Mallalieu 
Seminary from Mrs. Hamien was read, and 
Mrs. 8S. K. Luce and Mrs. C. M. Melden each de- 
livered an address on the Southern work. Mrs, 
H. I. Benson spoke on “ Deaconess Work 
Abroad and At Home.” Musical selections 
were rendered by Mrs. Hasselden, Mrs. Merrill, 
and the church choirs. The gift of $200 for Rust 
Hall from a friend in Hazardville was an- 
nounced, also one of $500 for the Southern 
work from Mr. Philip Reynolds, of Brockton. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, Mrs. 
T. J. Everett; vice-mesident, Mrs, 8. K. Luce ; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. A. W. Rogers; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. T. Cooper; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. J. A. Tirrell; secretary of supplies, 
Mrs. W. R. Sherman; secretary of mite-boxes, 
Miss Emma L. Manchester ; secretary of young 
people’s work, Mrs. Jameson ; secretary of liter- 
ature, Miss G. Everett. The Society accepted an 
invitation to meet next year with the auxiliary 
at County St. New Bedford. 


JULIA A. TIRRELL, Rec. Sec. 








EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Rockland District 


, Bremen Circuit. —The quarterly conference 
at Dutch Neck was uneventful other than to 
show that the people on this part ef the charge 
are alive to the interests of their little church 
and the betterment of their community. The 
sections of the work are so separated that it is 
not practicable to get representatives from all 
parts to any quarterly conference. Rev. J. N. 
Atwood is faithfully active in trying to cover 
too much territory, but it seems impossibie to 
divide the circuit or to concentrate the work. 


Round Pond.— We found Rev. EB. 8. Gahan 
busy in the midst of much-needed repairs. The 
church at Round Pond demonstrates the folly 
of neglecting small and inexpensive repairs 
until forced to undertake a large thing or lose a 
property. But a few faithful ones have faced a 
problem that may well cause di-couragement, 
most heroically, and Kound Pond will add one 
more tothe number of churches “ in good con~ 
dition” on Rockland District. The Ladies’ 
Circle is no small contributing element to the 
success of the undertaking. The congregations 
continue to be encouraging, The Epworth 
League, with Mrs, Gahan as president, is mov- 
ing forward. 


Pemaquid and New Harbor.—Rev. A. J. 
Lockhart keeps on the even tenor of his way. A 
quiet prosperity seems to prevail throughout 
the charge. But the pastor and his wife need 
lieutenants that the work may prosper more 
vigorously. A good classieader and a live 
class-meeting would help. The presidency of 
the Epworth League ought not to devolve upon 
the pastor. While the various services are in- 
teresting and profitable, if the pastor could be 
relieved of some of the leaderships under his 
direction the life of the work would increase. 


South Thomaston and Spruce Head. — The 
church work is crippled by a new baby in the 
parsonage. This remark does not reflect upon 
any one adversely. The babe is a fine little fel- 
low and promises well for the episcopacy. lew 
pastors’ wives are more missed from church 
activities than Mrs, Baker. This charge, like 
others, requires all of a pastor’s time and 
strength. Rev. W. ©. Baker keeps busy. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society makes itself indispensable. 


Rockiand. — Death has been at work among 
the older and efficient members of the church, 
E. E. Chandler, Sister Lucy A. Robinson and 
Sister Louise Fox have been calied to the church 
triumphaut. Capt. Alonzo Snow, a member and 
trustee of long and strong standing, passed sud- 
denly from labor to reward a short time ago. 
In his love for his church he left $1,000 as a per- 
petual fund for the ruuning expenses. F. 8, 
Mills, for many years a member, and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, has gone to Oali- 
fornia, whither he will move his family shortly. 
Rev. L. L. Hanscom is one of the busiest of men 
4m meeting the many demands of his work. 





| 
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Church life is good and the outlook is encourag- 
ing. 

Georgetown and Arrowsic.—No pastor, 80 a 
supply by the pastor of the Free-will Baptist 
church from another part ot the island, at Riggs- 
ville, while Arrowsic does the bestitcan. We 
hope we may yet succeed in finding a man that 
will take this work. T. F. J. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 
Portiand District 


Berwick. — Rev. F. R. Griffiths, the pastor, 
has been a very sick man, and has been under 
the surgeon’s knife, but we are glad to report 
that he is improving. Several were converted 
just before his sickness, and among the con- 
verts were two young men. Fortunately for 
pastor and people, Rev. Francis Grovenor, of 
Augusta, a former pastor, so highly honored by 
the whole community, was visiting his friends 
in his old parish, and Kindly consented to sup- 
ply the pulpit, which he has done for five 
weeks, much to the delight of all. We trust the 
pastor will soon be able to take up the work 
again in the near future. B. C. W. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting.— Rev. A. L. 
Squier preached a most exeelient sermon upon 
“ The Temper and Need of the Times.” Next 
Monday, Dec. 7, there will be a discussion of the 
Uniform international Lesson System by Revs. 
Geo. R. Grose and Geo. H. Clarke. 


Forest Hillis, Upham Memorial. — Last Sab- 
bath being the tenth anniversary of the Upham 
Memorial Church, Forest Hills, arrangements 
had been made for services appropriate to the 
occasion. In the morning and afternoon the 
congregation had the privilege and pleasure of 
listening with rapt attention to two powerful 
sermons by Prof. 8S, F. Upham, of Drew. At 
the close of the morning service the treasurer 
presented a statement relative to the building 
fund, and expressed a desire on the part of the 
trustees that an attempt be there and then 
made to raise a sum which would enable them, 
with the balance on hand, to reduce the debt on 
the church $1,000. Whereupon a canvass was 
made, and as a most gratifying feature a sum 
in excess of what was asked was cheerfully 
pledged in a few minutes and withuwut the char- 
acteristic pressing solicitations in such in- 
stances. In the evening the proceedings took 
the form of a service in memory of Rev. Fred- 
erick Norman Upham, the founder of the 
church, when Dr. J. H. Mansfield reviewed the 
history of the society from its organization, 
and Rev. George S. Butters paid a glowing trib- 
ute to the noble character of Mr. Upham. The 
pastor, Rev. W. H. Powell, presided at all the 
services, which were of the most gladdening 
ana inspiring character. A social meeting was 
held on Monday evening. 


Whitineville.— Our correspondent, in his ac- 
count of‘the opening of the new parsonage at 
this place, which appeared in our issue of Nov. 
18, inadvertently omitted the name of Rev. 
W. M. Cassidy, of North Andover, who had 
prominent part in the program, and who, while 
pastor at Whitinsville for three years previous 
to last spring, raised the money for this now 
completed and comfortable pastor’s home. 


Millbury.—A banner church fair, netting 
nearly $200, was held, Nov. li and 12, under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Socivty and tbe 
Epworth League. This puts this church in a 
splendid financial condition. One pleasing 
feature of the fair was a voting contest to de- 
cide to which hospital in Massachusetts a large 
ard handsome doll should be given. The cbil- 
dren’s ward of the Deaconess Hospital of Bos- 
ton won, and the votes, at five cents each, 
netted over $21. A Ladies’ Home Journal 
booth was secured, which was most attractive 
aud asource of profit. The church is now cen- 
tering thought and effort on the coming of 
Messrs. Johns and Kerr, evangelists of Detroit, 
who are to labor herein February. The weekly 
prayer-meetings are on the gain, and a good 
spirit prevails. Rev. Walter Healy is pastor. 

Cambridge District 


Waltham, Asbury Temple. — Simultaneous 
meetings have been held in all the churches for 
two weeks. At Asbury Temple the spiritual 
lite of the church bas been quickened, and there 
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Seasonable Novelties 


China and Glass 





New designs of Welsh Rarebit Plates 
(8 inch), six subjects, French Faience 
($4.50 per dozen). 

Jardinieres, with or without Pedestals, 
also Umbrella and Cane Holders from 
same potteries. 

Bedroom Toilet Sets, all values, also 
sets for children with dainty kitten and 
bud designs. 


Individual Breakfast Sets for the Be. 
room, Minton and French China, 

China Mayonnaise Bowls. 

Chocolate Pots and Chocolate Sets, 

Oyster Plates, Soup Plates, Fish Plates, 

Entree Sets and Plates, Dinner Plates, 

Game Plates, Salad Plates. 

Fruit Plates, Ice Cream Plates. 

Finger-Bow] Plates, all values from the 


Breakfast Bacon Dishes, covered, with | ordinary to the costly ‘ heirloom” 
hot water compartment (and with plates | specimens. 


to match) for keeping the breakfast hot. 
Roast Beef Sets, platter and 12 plates, 


New designs of dessert plates, having 
scenes from Coaching Ways and Coach. 


all values, from the low cost to the ex-| ing Days of Old England, 12 subjects, 


pensive. 


Pudding Sets, new shapes and decora- 


tions, all values. 
Camembert Cheese Dishes. 
Macaroni Dishes and Stands. 
China Ramikens, wide variety. 
China Cracked Ice Bowls, with saucer. 
Dainty China Hot Milk Pitchers. 


China Marmalade Jars, choice speci- 
mens. 


China English Toast Racks. 

China Bedroom Water Sets, with 
Boudoir Trinket Sets to match. 

After-Dinner Coffee Sets, on Trays. 


$4.00 per dozen. 

Also new designs of the Wedgwood 
Historical Plates and Pitchers. 

Half-tone booklet sent free on request, 
representing the series, 65 subjects. 

Superb specimens of China and Faience 
bric-a-brac, Dresden China Figures, Ums 
and Vases, Paintings on Porcelain in 
Florentine frames. In the Art Pottery 
Rooms, third floor. 

A novelty just landed from London, the 
Anti-Tannic Teapot, separating the tea 
leaves, preserving the best flavor, with no 
tannic acid, from $1.25 to $2.00 each. 

Dinner Sets of every value in the Din- 


Rich China Turkish, A*.er-Dinner Cof- ' ner Set Department (third floor). 


Everything in Table Glassware, from 


Dresden China Openwork Fruit Bas- | the ordinary pressed to the expensive 


kets. 


China Broth Sets for Invalids, dainty 
decorations. 


etched and rich cut specimens. Unex- 
celled exhibit to choose from. All prices 
in plain figures and we are not undersold 
if we know it. 








INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee 
120 FRANKLIN, 


& Stratton Co. 
Cor. Federal Streets 


N. B. Selections made now will be shipped on dates required. 











have been several conversions. A deep reli- , qualities, and this bell is said to be particularly 
gious seriousness pervades, especially in the | pleasing iu tone. As is well known, it is a gift 


Sunday-school. The session;on Sunday, Nov. 


to the church from George Emerson as a memo 


22, was turned into a prayer-meeting and enlist- | rial of his father, Isxac Emerson. The bell bears 
ment service, and there“was a very encourag- | the following inscription : 


ing. response. Another valuable feature of the 


work bas been the development of indigenous 
resources. The pastor, Rev. L. W. Staples, has 


GIFT TO THE 
First METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF MELROSE, MASS., 


BY 

calied the laymen into active participation. GEORGE EMERSON, 
Instead of preaching himseeif, or having minis- In MEMORY . His FATHER 
ters from abroad, the men and women and ISAAC EMERSON, 


NOW STANDS. 


E THE LAND WHERE THIS UHURCH 
young people of the church have been called | Wo Gav 


into service. They have responded nobly, and 
are the better and stronger for having done so. 

Lynn District 

Melrose.—The Memorial Bell for the new 
eburch arrived last week and will be hung as 
goon as work has progressed farther on the 
tower. The bell weighs 1,850 pounds and was 
cast by the Meneely foundry from the very best 
Lake Superior copper and importedtin. Sev- 
enty-seven per cent. copper and twenty-three 
per cent. tin are the proportions of the compo- 
sition from which the bell was cast. The Menee- 
ly bells are famous eyerywhere for their tone 





Special Request 


INISTERS and all readers will con- 

ter a special tavor and become the 
appreciated servants of this paper, it they 
will turnish the publisher, at once, by post- 
card, names and addresses of persons not 
subscribers who might become interested 
in the Heraup. The publisher will be 
glad to torward a sample copy and fact# 
about the HERALD to any addresses sent to 
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him. Will all friends of the HErraup 
please heed this request? 





The Christmas Star 


Have you seen the Christmas Star provided 
by the Missionary Society, and have you se- 
eured it for your own family circle? Christmas 
is in the air. The shops and stores are gay with 
Christmas decorations and full of eager cus- 
tomers. Purchase a gift for your friend? Of 
course you will; but do not forget to make a 
gift to Him who gave His precious life for you. 
The Wise Men brought gifts to the infant Christ 
Child. We can bring gifts that will hasten the 
day when all the world shall join in the giaa 
chorus, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men.” When 
you bave purchased gifts for your human 
friends, then put at least one fifth as much into 
the star as a gift to the One who is the great 
Giver of all your Christmas joys. Would not 
the Lord and Master of us al] be most pleased 
with a gift which means the wider proclamation 
of His Gospel ? 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRuUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoa. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


W. F. M. 8.—The regular meeting of the 
Executive Board will occur, Wednesday, Dec. 
9, at 10a. m., in the Committee Room, 36 Brom- 
field St. Mary L. MANN, Rec. Sec. 








W. H. M. 8.— The reguiar monthly meeting 
of the Executive Board will be held in Brom- 
field St. Church, Monday, Dec. 7, at 2 p. m. 

Mrs. M. C. STANWOOD, Rec. Sec. 





W. ¥. M.8.— Dover District W. F. M. 8. will 
hold its annual meeting in Grace Church, 
Haverhill, Mass., Tuesday, Dec. 8. Sessions at 
10.15 and 2. An address, “ A Plea for the Army,’’ 
will be given by Miss Ulara M. Cushman. 
Lunch served for ten cents. 

Mrs. H. B. L. PERKINS, Rec, Sec. 





GROUP MISSIONAKY MEETING. — The 
Missionary Group meeting of the following 
ebhurches, West Roxbury, Egleston Square, 
Highlandville, Roslindale, Upham Memorial, 
St. Andrew’s and Firat Church, Jamaica Plain, 
will be held in First Church, Jamaica Plain, 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 9, at 7.45. The speak- 
ers are Dr. E. M. Taylor and Dr. James Mudge. 
A large attendance from all the churches of 
the group is expected. W. H. PowELL. 


THIS TESTIMONY 


Will surely interest many readers of 
ZION'S HERALD. 


James G. Gray, Gibson, Mo., writes about 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine as follows: “I live in 
the Missouri swamps in Dunklin County, and 
have been sick with Malarial fever, and fir. 
teen months a walking skeleton. One bottle of 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine has done me more good 
than all the medicine I ., taven in that fif- 
—— months. I am buying two more bottles 

stay cured. Drake's metto Wine is 
the best medicine and tonic for Malarial, 
Kidney and Liver ailments | ever used or heard 
of. I feel well now after using one bottle.” 

A. A. Felding, Knoxville, n., writes: “I 
had s bad case of sour Stomach and Indiges- 
tion. I could eat so little that I was ‘falling to 
bones, could not sieep nor attend to my 
business. I used the trial bottle and two large 
seventy-five cent bottles, and can truthfully ray 
lam entirely cured. I have advised many to 
write for a free trial bottle.” 

J. W. Moore, Monticello, Mo., makes the —* 
low statement about himself anda neigh 
bor, Hesays: “ Four botties of Drage’s L- 
metto Wine have cured me of Catarrh of Blad- 
derand Kidney trouble. I suffered ten years 
— spent hundreds of dollars with best doctors 
and specialists without benefit. Drake’s Pal- 
metto Wine has made me a well man. A young 
woman here pres Sree aes a —* by a Minnea 
a — an doctors said 

could do no more for lew. She has been 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine one week, and 


inrap Dtake Formuts Co. Co,, Drake Bidg., Chicago, 
Lila will end a trial bottie of { Drake's Palmetto 
Wine, free and any reader 
ZIon’s HERALD. A le (ter of postal card is 
only oor le os this free le of Drak 
Palmetto Wine. 
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We sell a bureau just as we sell a writing desk 
or bookcase — by itself, and not as a partof a set 
unless so desired. 

Under this method of treatment it follows 
naturally that we have a very wide assortment of 
styles ; by actual count we have now over 280 pat- 
terns of Bureaus which are sold separately. The 
engraving represents one of these chosen at ran- 


This pattern comes in four different woods : 
maple, birch, oak and mahogany. It is an excel- 
» lent design for use with a brass bedstead. 

We price Bureaus very low. 





Paine Furniture Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 








Marriages “- 


ny ee nouney — is. Owe. 3 Me., oa Bev. 
A. E. Luce, bie y — er- 
ville, Mass., and Ella ay noundy. af Benion, Me. 


KENT — BROWN — In ae. we. e Nov. = 
A. E. Luce, Archibald N. Kent and Nettie E. os 
both of Benton. 


OLSEN — TEWEKSBURY — In Mass., Nov. 
12, 1 Rev. Albert oT ad tan ae A. Olsen 
and Tewksbury. 

‘s Te Parsonage, 
188 William 


JOHNSON screens In Saco, Me., at the home of 
the bride’s a Nov. oy, by Bev. Rev. * —* — 
Percival of Saco. 





LEIGH — ARNOLD — At 
— ye 2, .s, Rev. 
Leigh and Arnold, 


P 
bag wy a oe ny A mre Gorham, N. 5* Nov. fe at 
Kennison, Win. Wm. —— ot. i ona tat 4 


CALEF — HAM —In N. H., at the 
———— . B. W. Ken- 
nison, Josiah R. and Beckham, both of 


Auburn, Me. 


— | —iIn ee ot a oye —F ~ ne 
ethod Vv Vv. U 
w Cc Ww Mansin of Pittston, and Fior- 


ence M. Burnup, of South Gardiner. 


MORRILL — eg A In Pittston, 5. we. Noy, 25, 1 
Rev. C. W. yj, Lowell, of ——- A. M 
and Mrs. Clara M. Bailey, both 


VAN TASSLE — sCOTT — In ce Me., * the 
Methodist Episcopal pomnemege., Nov. 5, Rev oO, W. 
ta Frank G. Van Tassie, of Randolph, and Mary 








All mothers of daughters should write to Mrs 
M. Summers, Notre Dame, [nd., for « free copy 
of her“ Advice to Mothers.” See ad. in this 
paper. 





W. H. M. S.—A meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of Cambridge Dis 
trict will be held at Harvard St. Church, Cam- 
bridge, Tuesday, Dec. 8. Sessions at 10.30 and 2 
The address of the morning will be given by 
Mrs. James McWhinaoile, with a paper by Mrs. 


M.A. Stanwood, and a report of the Executive |. 


Meeting by Mrs. Floyd. The speaker for the 
afternoon will be announced later. Lunch 
served for 15 cents. 

Take any car to Harvard Square by way of 
Massachusetts Ave., Broadway or Prospect St. 
Leave car near Essex or Prospect Sts. 





METHODIST SOCIAL ‘UNION. —Sunday- 
schoo! night, Monday, Dec. 14. Note the date. 
Lorimer Hali, Tremont Temple. Reception, 5 
p.m. Dinner,6 p. m. Speakers, Rev. Thomas 
B. Neely, D. D., and others. Special music. A 
special table will be reserved for Sunday-school 
superintendents, and Sunday-schools are 
arged to send their superintendents as their 
gueste. Ail seats reserved. Ticket sale to 
members opens Monday, Dec.7, at 9 a. m., at 
the Tremont Temple ticket-office. General sale 
opens Thursday, Dec. 10, at same hour and 
place. Please secure seats early. 

©. H. J. KIMBALL, Sec., 
47 Kilby 8t. 





THB OLD FRIGATE CONSTITUTION, — Among 
the calendars for 1904 1s the pottery tile calendar 
issued by the Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 
made by the old Wedgwood pottery in Sta fford- 
shire ; the subjects on the reverse side have been 
of historical interest, beginning in 1881, with 
the Craigie House, or Longfellow’s house. This 
year it has a view of the United States frigate 
Constitution in chase, They have also added to 
their series of historical plates, one having this 
view, at the back of which is the following data: 


“U.S, FRIGATE ‘ CONSTITUTION ’ IN CHASE” 
Also Known as Old Ironsides 
unched at Hart’s Yerd, ie St., now Con- 


stitution Wharf, ton 
Rated 44, but carried 55 guns ; 1576 tons meas- 
urement. Cost $802,719.00 


Noted Events in Her History 


Escape from British Fleet after three or 
ohare of a coast of New Englacd, July 17, 18, 
ap , 

Capture of British Frigate “ Guerriere,” Aug. 
)9, 1812. Forty minutes’ engagement. 

Capture of iy ory *— “Java” off the 
coast of Brazil, 

Captured two ay seh war vessels, the 
bad Gpane ” and the “ Levant,” Feb. 20, 1815. 


F 
“*— LLING 
Baldness 
Absolutely Cured 















particular disease 5 
with which your scalp ‘s afflicted 
must be known before it can be in- 
telligently treated. The use of dan- 
druff cures and hair tonics, without 
knowing the specific cause of your dix 
ease, is like taking medicine without 
knowing what you are trying to cure. 

Send three fallen hairs from 





or you. 
Enclose 2c postage and write to-day. 
PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 

75¢@ MeVicker Building, - CHICAGO, TLL. 








LEWIS JONES & SON 


UNDERTAKERS 


⁊ 
50 LaGrange St., Boston 
Tel. 665 Oxford. Chapel for Funerals. 











OBITUARIES 





What is the spirit? Nay, 
We know not — star in clay. 


We know not, vet we trust 
The dream within the dust. 


We trust not, yet we hark 
The song within the dark. 


We know not whither beat 
Its wings, nor what defeat 


Death’s mighty muffling glooms 
May cast on fluttering plumes, 


Or if it be success — 
That folded quietness. 


W hen like a flaming scroll 
Karth sbrivels, if the soul 


Should those flerce heats outwear, 
W bat of ourselves were there ? 


A seed o 


— KATHARINE LEE BATES, in Century. 


bruised and dim, 
seraphim. 





Cobb. — Mehitable Smith Cobh, widow of 
Elisha W. Cobb, was born in Truro, Mass., 
March 29, 1829, and died in the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Sam T. Emery, Newton Centre, 
Mass., Sept. 23, 1903, 

She accepted Christ as her Saviour and united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church when a 
‘child, and to this church of her love and to her 
divine Master she gave her untiring and faith- 
ful services to the last. She united with great 
forc’ of character a winsomeness of heart that 
won and held about ber a multitude of devoted 
friends. Her fine face revealed a queenly spirit. 
Her smile was peculiarly radiant and ever a 
benediction to all whom she met. Her good 
works and kind words linger as rich music in 
very many hearts and homes. 

Her own home was her chief kingdom. She 
‘was married in her twenty-first year. Twenty 
years her husband was spared to her. The thir- 
ty-three years she survived him were given to 
her children, who were her chief joy and pride. 
Her deep and constant love for them found a 
rich response in their hearts, and they did 
everything possible to add to her comfort and 
happiness. 

Her.last hours came not unexpectedly. Her 
loving words to her children and her clear testi- 
monies to the faithfulness and preciousness of 
her divine Saviour and Friend made her pass- 
ing glorious. The funeral services were partici- 
pated in by her pastor, Rev. K. T. Flewelling, 
and two of her former pastors, Rev. OC. W. 
Biackett and Rev. J. W. Jones. At her own re- 
quest the service was held in the Everett First 
Church, where shé had labored in love through 
many happy years. The address of Mr. Black- 
ett was especially beautiful and comforting. 
The interment was in the Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery. 

Mrs. Cobb leaves three sons and one daughter 
to mourn their loss — Elisha Cobb, of Swamp- 
scott; Wilbur Cobb, of Hanover; Winslow Cobb, 
and Mrs. Sam T. Emery, of Newton Centre. 

Always cheerful, hopeful, faithful, her life was 
ever singing, and still sings to us, “God’s in 
His heaven, all’s right with the world.” And 
out of the sky come to her loved and loving 
ones words of divine comfort: “ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord; even s0, saith the 
Spirit; for they rest from their labors and their 
works do foliow them.” J. W. J. 

Bates. — Mrs. Mary A. Bates, wife of William 
E. Bates, died in Nantucket, Oct. 7, 1908, aged 
55 years and 6 months. 

When one passes from our midst who has 
been well known as a great sufferer, it is but 
just that we pay some tribute to her memory. 
It has been the privilege of the writer of this, 
as a relative and friend, to visit Mrs. Bates 
during her protracted illness, and she always 
found her with a cheerful spirit, patient and 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS as 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Adjoining Dudley St., Terminal, 
Personal attentio to detail. Chapeland 
itor acaiel neame Geapoel aa establishment. 


' ‘Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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hopeful. Some two years since, the deceased 
learned that she was suffering from an incur- 
able disease. It was then the grace of God sus. 
tained her, through all her severe suffering. 
She talked of her journey to the better land 
and prepared every little detail, as if she were 
only going to another home. 

Mrs, Bates was a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, but had been in such feeble 
health for a number of years that she could not 
attend its services. Her pastor and his wife 
visited her very ofien, and her wonderful trust 
in the Lord was an inspiration to him in his 
work. The funeral took place Friday, Oct. 9. 
Her pastor being absent, Rev. Mr. Manning 
conducted the service. Beautiful flowers dec- 
orated the casket in which she lay so peace- 
fully. Her many friends sympathize with the 
husband, his mother, and two sisters. 

aM, F. Corrin. 
— — —— 

Allyn.—Racbel Humphrey Allyu, M. D., 
was born in Charleston, Vt., April 25, 1810, and 
died in the same town, July 11, 1908, aged 98 
years. 

Her father, Abner Allyn, came from Reho- 
both, Mass., to Vermont, in 1796, in the inter- 
ests of the eriginal proprietors of the town of 
Charleston as.surveyor of lands, and?vin 1808, 
with wife and infant son, settled in this town, 








RACHEL H. ALLYN, M. D. 


From a photograph taken at ninety 


then an uninhabited forest, henceforth to be 
their home. Into this home seven years later 
Rachel was born. She was early sent abroad 
for greater educational advantages, and com- 
paratively few years of her long life were spent 
in her native town. However, in her declining 
years, having never married, she sought the 
homes of her nephews and nieces here. About 
two years before her death, in the home of her 
niece, Mrs. Kosetta H. Gray, where her last 
years were spent, she—already nearly blind 
and very deaf—was stricken with paralysis, 
rendering her helpless for the remainder of her 
life. About a year later, a cancer developed on 
the back of her head, making hera great suf- 
ferer. From the town where her parents set- 
tled in 1808, she, the last surviving member of 
the family, passed to the family reunion in the 
eternal home in 1908 —just a century later. 

Hers was an active life. She was for several 
years teacher of public schools in Vermont, 
then about the year 1887she went to Lowell, 
Mass., transferring her church membership to 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church there, 
where she ever afterwards held her church rela- 
tion. For several years she followed nuising 
in Lowell and Boston, then studied medicine, 
graduating an M. D. from a Beston college, and 
made the practice of medicine in Lowell her 
life-work. 

She was early identified with the Methodist 
Episcopal Oburch, and planned, gave and 
worked much for its prosperity. She was al- 
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ways an ardent friend of ZION’s HERALD, and 
a reader from its commencement. When a 
student at Newbury Seminary she became ac- 
quainted witb, and a personal friend of, some 
of its early editors, and contributed some to 
its columns in its early days. She never lost 
her zeal for her church paper, and for many 
years provided it not only for herself, but for 
others less fortunate, and, retaining her mental 
faculties, was permitted to enjoy hearing it 
read till within a few weeks of her transla- 
tioa. Ga. 





Benton. — On the evening of Sept. 23, 1903. the 
beautiful spirit of Sarah Adelaide Benton took 
ites fight from South Manchester, Conp., to her 
heavenly home. 

She was the only daughter of Rev. Sanford 
Benton and Abigail Kenneson, and was born in 
the parsonage at Mystic Bridge, Conn., Nov, 22, 
1842. Her maternal ancestors were among the 
very early families in the New England colo- 
nies. Her father was for twenty-two years con- 
nected with the Providence Conference (now 
the New England Southern), and was one of its 
beloved and most highly-respected members. 
In 1862, while in the prime of his ministry, he 
was itransferred to the higher activities of 
heaven. He was a cousin of Rev. Erastus Ben- 
ton, whose son, the late Rev. Josiah T. Benton, 
and grandson, Rev. Stephen 
Olin, Benton, D. D., were 
members of the same Con- 
ference. Upon the death of 
her husband Mrs. Benton, 
with her daughter, made 
her home in South Man- 
chester, Conn., with her 
only son, Sanford M. Ben- 
ton. Two very successful 
pastorates had beén served 
in the church of that place, 
and the family was beloved 
by the entire community. 

Miss Benton had been 
gifted with a singularly fine 
mind, and in girlhood her 
opportunities for education 
were improved. After grad- 
uating from the high schoo! 
in Cambridge, Mass., she 
taught for six years in the 
public schools of Charles- 
town. Her success in the 
Harvard Grammar Schoo) 
is remembered after thirty 
years by those who were 
associated with +er, as be- 
ing remarkabie. Her future 
as an eminently successful 
educator was brilliant with 
promise, when suddenly 
her health failed. Fora 
year the position was held 
open to her, but she re- 
mained for twenty-eight 
years a suffering invalid, 
in the home ef her brother 
in South Manchester. During, all these years 
she exemplified the most beautiful traits of 
Christian character, and the memory of her 
presence in the home is as a sweet benediction, 
Out of weakness there came forth, as the un- 
folding of a rarely beautifal dower, this superb 
character. — 

In her school-days she gave her heart to 
Christ, though she did not unite with the 
church until the 4th of November, 1866, in South 
Manchester. She was thoroughly loyal to her 
friends, the family, and her church, with all its 
benevolent interests. With eager interest and 
wise intelligence she watched the development 
of all the activities of the church, and was 
especially devoted to the cause of foreign mis- 
sions. Her rare judgment and conscientious 
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loyalty made her always a valued counselor to 
her pastor. Her appreciation of the beautiful in 
nature and in art was indicated in the exqui- 
site refinement of her taste. Carefuliand con- 
cise in her use of words, she was a writer of ex- 
ceptionally fine English. “‘The Records of a 
Hundred Years ” —a published history of the 
South Manchester Church — which was pre- 
pared by her, is a model uf accuracy and choice 
diction. 

About three years ago, when seemingly re- 
covering from her long invalidism, she visited 
friends in Cleveland and Chicago, but upon re- 
turning grew worse, and gradually her life 
waned to lts close. Her beautiful unselfishness 
was manifest in all her suffering, of which she 
never spoke, lest it might seem to mar the hap- 
piness of others. Her pastor, Rev, Wm. PF. 
Davis, conducted a beautifully simple and ap- 
propriate service in the home where her pres- 
ence had been so long a benediction, and the 
burial was in Mount Hope Cemetery, Boston, by 
the side of ner beloved parents. 

JULIAN 8. WADSWORTH. 





Whitcomb. — William E. Whitcomb was born 
in Sweden, Maine, Jaa. 8, 1823, and died in 
Fryeburg, Me., Oct. 10, 1908, being in the 8lst 
year of his age. He was the last of a family of 
twelve children born to Paul and Sally Whit- 
comb. 

The writer was appointed pastor of the 
charge of wbich Fryeburg was a part in the 
year 1883, and found Mr. Whitcomb a member 
of the official board of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in that place, loyal to the highest reli- 
gious principles of our church, according to the 
Discipline and in all the possibilities of faitr 
and grace. He was ever opposed to innova- 
tions of a worldly nature in aid of provisions 
of church work. When he gave his opinion, it 
was worthy; when he rendered judgment, it 
was generally correct and Biblical. His Chris- 
tian life and walk were singularly upright — 
his conversation clean as becometh a Christian 
— without habits to clog his work in the Gos- 
pel. He stood nobly for the Master until death. 
He bas finished his warfare and bas entered 
the Christian soldier’s ‘* haven of rest.” 

His end was hastened by that subtle and re- 
lentiess roe of human life, Bright’s disease of 
the kidneys. Naturally a man of strong consti- 
tution, yet for the last two years it was very 
marked to his friends that he was gradually 
weakening, both in his mental and puysical 
powers, under the grasp of that unyielding 
enemy. 

He leaves two sons — Henry, of Sanford, Me., 
and Fremont, of Fryeburg—and two daugh- 
ters,one the wife of Rev. F. OC. Potter, of the 
Maine Conference, the other, Mrs. Ida Richard- 
son, of Fryeburg. 

The funeral services were held in the Congre- 
gational church in Fryeburg (there being no 
longer a Methodist society at the village), on 
Tuesday, Oct. 13, all the children being present 
and together for the first time since the wife 
and mother died twenty-one yearsago. Rev. 
Mr. Pitts, the pastor, conducted the prelim- 
inary exercises very sympathetically, and Rev. 
M. B. Greenhalgh preached the sermon. The 
remaius were laid at rest in the cemetery in 
Fryeburg village beside the companion who had 
gone on before. He truly was a good man and 
full of the Holy Ghost. 

M. B. GREENHALGH. 
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Editorial 
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any one writer a negligible quantity? So 
long as the personal equation in criti- 
cism is so potent a factor in determining 
** views,”’ we may not hesitate to oppose to 
Dr. Lillietors’ minimum estimate of the 
amount of Christ in the New Testament 
the maximum estimate of the orthodox 
school which finds that inspired ‘ collec- 
tion” to be tull of Christ — fairly a satu- 
rated solution of His teaching. 

Dr. Litliefors subjoins to his article an 
interesting statement and analysis of the 
extra-canonical * words,” or “ oracles,’’ of 
Jesus, commonly called “ logia,’’ which 
have been discovered at different times, 
some of which diverge but slightly from 
the canonical gospels, and others of which 
by their elevated tone may well have been 
echoes of its teachings. The best known of 
these “‘ logia”’ are those of Oxyrhynchus — 
so-called from the ancient Egyptian site 
where they were found. The report of a 
efill newer discovery has just reached 
America —a find made by Grenfell and 
Hunt in a rich Ptolemaic necropolis at El 
Hibeh, near Cairo, in Egypt. One or two 


_ ot the “ sayings ”’ thus discovered, appar- 


ently addressed to St. Thomas, are rather 
remarkable, The most noteworthy one is 
as follows: ‘Let not him that seeketh 
cease from his search until he find, and 
when he finds he shall wonder; and won- 
dering he shall reach the kingdom, and 
when he reaches the kingdom he shall have 
rest.” Thoro is in this saying a ‘startling 
suggestion of the thought that philosophy 
began in wonder, since curiosity as to the 
processes of nature first led the Greeks to 
reflect. It philosophy begins in wonder, so 
(according to this saying) does piety. 
Another saying, ‘‘ Woe unto you, scribes, 
for ye have hidden the key of knowledge. 
Ye entered not in yourselves, and to them 
that were entering in ye did not open,” ap- 
pears to be a somewhat different phrasing 
of Luke 11:52. It is too early to form any 
estimate of the real value of this discovery, 
which some of the daily papers with a zeal 
which ie more sensational than Scriptural 
have been exploiting — papers that would it 
they could make headlines out of heaven 
itself — and extravagant hopes must not be 
entertained of deriving trom sources out- 
side the canonical gospels any very im- 
portant addition to the very complete pic- 
ture of Jesus Christ which is presented in 
the New Testament. 
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the rate for letters is 24 pence per half 
ounce. 

gines that were driving us. The signal in- 
dicator was set at “toute,” showing that 
we were going ahead at full speed. The 
engineer noticed my interest and was cour- 
teous tome. Heinformed me that his en- 
gines worked up to 4,800 horse- power, and 
covered the distance of nearly twenty-seven 
miles in about an hour and a quarter. The 
favorite vessel of the line—the turbine 
steamer “‘ Queen”? — was hauled up for re- 
pairs. Learning that I was connected with 
the United States Navy, he became one 
interested, asking lots of questions : y Of . J 

giving me much fresh information inci- Ladies Primus Shoes 
dentally of navies abroad. The warning 

bell called him to his post. We were off 
Calais; Smiling a good. by to him, I went 
on deck. The seasick passengers were 
pulling themselves together and following 
after. It had, indeed, been a rough pas- 
sage, but it was over. The “* Commodoré,” 
* Budgie” and “ Dot” appeared, not muéh 
the worse for wear. Stout porters took owl 
hand-luggage to the Duane, where the 
usual us Were asked and answered, 
a bag or two opened, then each one 
**chalked,” and the porters put them on 
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requiring no breaking in ; also our 
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‘Fallen arch,” and what is 
known as “flat foot’ treated in 
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little party, but that little went a : 
‘way. Our francs, judiciously used, went 
even farther. We had a compartment to 
ourselves and every attention shown us t 
we reached, at about seven o’clock ( : 
hours’ after leaving London), the Gare du 
—2* aoe our — rt inspected 

e custom- house officers and piled on 
oft a *bus, and we were driven thro 
brilliant boulevards and rues to the eres 
ham, an old but first-class hotel, b 


round an o court, with a maitre an 
ne helen a eae an| A. SHUMAN,. &..CO. 
Shuman ~ Corner 


stopped here), showed us to our rooms, and 
shortly after seated us at a dining-table 
whose menu and subsequent dishes sus- 
tained the reputation of the house as hay- 
ing one of the best chefs in Paris. 





It ig now announced that the Siberian 
mail route to the Far East is available for 
the transmission of letters and post-cards 
from* England properly prepaid, but not 
tor any other classes of correspondence nor 
for parcels. Letters to Hong-kong and 
other places where there are British post- 
offices can pass at the rate of a penny a 
half ounce. To other places in China, and 
also.4eo- Japan, Korea and the Philippines, 
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